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ABSTRACT 

The movement toward greater democracy and 
participative decision making in ther workplace of advanced capitalist 
societies is analyzed in terms of accompanying educational reforms. 
Eight chapters examine dominant views of education and work, the ^ 
consequences of overeducation in society-, the movement tcH/ard 
workplace democracy, specific reforms, educational refprmsV and 
consequences for educational planning. The focus is on the divergence 
between the dynamics of the workplace and that .of the schools which, 
will create a disintegration of the old relat ipnships and a new 
synthesis between the two institutions. The workplace change toward 
group and individual decision making, minimal competencies for all, 
coXlegial training, and cooperative , skills will thus lead to greater 
jiemocracy in school organization; emphasis on group projects; greater 
integration by race, ability, and social class"; team teaching; 
greater emphasis on problem solving; mastery learninq; 
cciter ion-based tests; peer teaching; and cooperative problem- 
solving. The educational planner will be a technician assisting the 
process and will attend to the details of implementation. (KC) 
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WOlRKPLACE DEMOCRACY AND^UCATIONAL PLANNING, 

■ . • • ■ ' .* 

INTRODUCTION • >* 



.Virtually all of the advanced capitalist countries of the world are 
facing numerous pressures 'to alter the^nature of work* While tradition|^lly 
the ownersc^f capital have had an almost unlimited prerogative in determin- 
ing how to organize the production process and its utilization of labor in 
thB creation of goods and services, that privilege is being challenged 
creasingly by individual workers, ^rade unions, and governments. Individual 
workers have raanifestfed theil* resistance in Incidents of sabotage, deterior- 
ation of quality control, -absenteeism, employee t^umover, "illegal" work 
Stoppages, and other acts of defiance. Increasingly, somp trade' unions have 
sought to bargain directly over the conditions of work and to obtain legisla- 
tion that would be favorable to an increase' in the iyPiflueiice of workers on 



the governance of the workplace. . - ■ ^ 

A-t the cutting edge", workers in Sweden have ,been given the right to " ^ 
participate in decisipns on eimployment policies and practices of the firms in 
which they work as well as matters of ' the distribution of work, issues of 
safety in the workplace, and other asi)ects of the job environment. Company 
law in the Federal Republic of Germany "requires a- policy of co-determination 
(Mitbestimmung) in which one t^rd to one h^f of the governing boards of 
firms must be composed of workers, and the Common Market aCounttiea as a giToup 
and Britain, separately, are discussing or developing similar . legislation. 
In addition, both Western Europe and the United States are witnessing a vari- 
ety of managerial attempts to -alter the content and organization of work to 

[ y ; \ , 

reduce worker disruption-^ and threats to producti^i^. A ; significant number 
of these attempts ' focus on increasing the particif^^tion of .workers in decis- 
ions that affect the characteristics of the work ^ituAtion itself. Whi^e the 



majority of these changes are experimental in nature, such modifications ^are 
clearly on the. increase- - . " ^ . ^' 

Broadly speaking, all of these changes in both laws ^n€ in organization 
of work are addressed to increasing the participation' of workers in detexmin- 
ing those factors which affect the substance of their' woi;k activities , ya , 
movement towards greater workplace democracy . While the«term industrial 
democracy is uff&d more coimnonly to refer to such developments, the changeig 



are not limited to industry. Rather they apply to 'other types of enterprises 

and government bureaucracies as^well. If such alterations in traditional 

work, relationships are adopted more widely as we will argue in this mono- 

♦ 

graph, they will have strong -implications for the educational preparation 

of workers f or^^ new work roles. And given changes in educational requirements 

for the workforce, there are likely tp^ be important planning consequences. 

.It is phe purpose of this study to set out the nature of changes in 
the workplace that will be initiated by a movement t^pwards greater democracy 
and worker participation in the work enterprise and to trace its implications 
for the educational sys.tem and for educational planning. In order to do this 
we will organize the presentation in the following manner. Since we are 
asserting that changes in the nature of work have important consequences -for 
education, it is important to suggest the linkages between the tWp phenomena. 
Siction II will discuss the two dominajnt viewS on the connections between 
education and work, and Section III will offer a third alternative whichv 
seems to have greater explanatory 'power. Section IV will present some of the 
problems have arisen in the work relationship in advanced cap^italist , \. 

societies in recent years and tih^ir educational origins and implicatioi\s. 
This will lead^'to the specification of 'the types of workplace refibrms that f 
are^likely tb;be adopted for addressing these probletirs with spedafi^^ ^ ' 
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attention^ to increased worker participation a^d workplace democracy which 
'will be discu3sed in Section V. ^ Section VI will cdnsidef the educanonal 
reforms tjiat are consistent with these changes in work, and thte final 
section of this monograph ^11 e?q)lore the role of educational planning in 
addressing these changes . ^/ 

* . Before proceeding, it is important to stress, that the fiollowing an^- 
ysilfe will be developed only for the advanced capitalist societies o^ 
Western Europe, the'United Statfes, and Canada. To the degree that similar 
patterns are found in Japan and Australia, New Zealand and the developing 
capitalist societies of the third world, some of this analysis may be applic- 
able in thosfe countries as well. And surely there are at le^t some parallels 
in the dynamics reflected by the be^aviof of alienated workers in the^ 

advanced capitalist societies and those in the communist countries where the 

. .. * f 

state- and its bureauctatic managers serve a role similar to that of capital- 

ists and their managers in dominating the organization of production and the 

\ 

labor process. .But the central focus, of this monograph will be restricted \ 
primarily to Western Europe and the industrial nations of North America, and 
there will be no claims of greater generality. HoweVer, the reader may find 
thdt' portioj^ of the presentation can be adapted to other settings as well, 

II. DOMINANT VIEWS OF EDUCATION AND WORK : } 

There exist two dominant views about the relationship between education 
and work, and each of these is embedded in a larger* fr^ework pf assumptions 
about the role of schools in serving society. The f irsWjZonsists of a phil- 
osophic view that derives from the view that education represents a mechanism 
of social growth. The second^ represents a more instrume'^^pfj view that educa- 
tion is a device for increasing .social efficiency. Each ^^ramework has very 
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different implications for the connection betweeti education and work. The' 
two Approaches will be discussed and compared. , « 



Education and Soci a l Growth • ■ 

The role of education in creating social growth is a view, that ^s 
closely associated with 'the philosopher John Dewey, Dewey saw in education 
the potential for transforming the yovng sb as to create, a mor'e desirable 



society. 



i 



In directing the activitiefS of the young, society determines its^ 
own future in determining that of the young. Since the young at 
a given time will at some Xater date compose th|e society .of that 
period, ^he latter's nature will largely turn upo.n tHe direction 
children's activities were 'given at an earlier period. This 
cumulative movement X)f action toward a later result is what Is 
meant by growth (Dewey 1916:41). 



To Dewey the proces^ -.of education was a process of living rather than a pre- 
paration for future li^^ing. Accordingly, he wished to see created in the 
schDols*the elements of a good society that would become the basis for the 
organization and functioning of the. larger society at some-future^ time as 
educated children^ became adults . " ^ 

Crucial to th^ Dewey vision was' the emphasis away from education as an 

instrument for satisfying fhe existing social order. Dewey castigated many 

.1 ■ 

feature^ of the industrial system of the early twentieth century, and he 

rejectedi .the deliberate preparation ^f the young fpr existing work roles. 

To Dewey the existing system of work Was ^one based upon the undesirable s^act 

that work was performed: 

"...simply for the money reward that accrues. For such cal!]^ings 
constantly provoke one to aversion, ill will, and a desire to 
sligttt and evade. Neither men's hearts nor their minds are in 
their work" (Dewey 1916:317). u . . ' 

To Dewey, the work ^system needed to be transformed to one in which work had 
intrinsic meaning, and he believed that .this could be' done only when the 



r5- 

youixg had experienced an education based upon activities and social inter-^ ' 
actions that were carried out rpr their intrinsic worth rather than for their 
commodity or external values. 

In summary, Dewey saw the role of education as the provision of activ- 
i.ties of an intrinsically-satisfying nature for all children. Children would 
be educated through experiences tfiat would i;'elate to the larger needs of 
mankind. Education was not to-be justified by its extremal returns, but 
rather it was to be measured against^ th^ intrinsic Value of th'e process itself 
' in developing the talents of the young'. Within this context the schools would 
provide an education with broad social meaning and with implications for 
transforming the present sopifety and its organization of work to a "more par- 
tlcipative, interactive, democratic, and humanized experience. In this 
/Context, the preparation of the young for the existing workplace was denigrated 
in favor of preparing them to create a system of work in the. future based upon 
^^the values that would arise from their education. 

Education . for Social Efficiency ' . ^ 

The social .efficiency view contrasts sharply with that of education for 

, social growth. While the* former approach would emphasize the intrinsic worth 

of educational activities, the latter would focus on the value of education 

in preparing the young for existing adult roles. In tliis framework the 

schools exist as '^p art of a broad system of socialization that is designed to 

create adults who are competent in satisfying the demands that society places 

on its adult members. 

In general, the objective of Socialization is to produce ^ ^ 
competent people, as competence is defined in any given society. 
It aims to develop a person who can take^care of himself, support 
others, conceive and raise children, hunt boar or grow vegetables, 
vote, fill out an application 'form, drive an auto... (Inkeles 1966:265). 
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A . ^ • . ' ' • • 

The educational consequences of the socialization for competence view 

are straightforward. The schools are viewed as an Influence for molding 

-.If i • 

* 1 2 

youth to some set of external standards. In this sense, education is viewed 
only as a. means to an end rather than as a meaningful process in itself. The' 
measure of success that is implied for' the schools is not the degree to which' 
they foster intrinsica}.ly meaTxingful activ:^ties, but the degree to which they 

a 

satisfy Qompeteticy-rel5S:ed outcomes.' The emphasis is placed on the "output" 
of the school rather than the process, for' the process is only important to ^ 



the extent that it pro<iuc^s the desired end rjesult,- a view, which conflicts 
directly with that of the social growth perspective. 

It takes little imaginatio^i to denote the connection that is assumed 
between education and work within the framework of the education for social 

efficiency view. Competent workers must have specific skills, behaviors, 

h 

values, and attitudes which are not likely to be provided by such ol^her 
institutions of socialization as the family,' church, and coimnui^ity. There- 
fore, the school must serve to provide - these traits during the period of 
childhood and youth in order 'to -create a properly socialized adult workforce. 
More specifically, the performance of the educatipnal system with respect to 
work woulc? be- evaluated on how well Students are being prepared for the 
requirements of the workplace. 

Comparison of the Two Views 

It is difficult to compare the two views directly, because they tend 
to address themselves to different questions. The social growth perspective ^ 
represents a moral approach to the relationship between education and work. 
The specific requirements of the workplace are denigrated to the emphasis on 
constructing healthy and satisfying educational experiences which will nurture 
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all of the innat:^^t?|lent among th$ present youth in behalf of creating a 
democratic, soc:|ii'|iransf ormation of the future society • This' view is one 
based upon the t^iip[^|iistic conception of mankind and its social perf ecj^ability . 
It is not an at^ esMti . to describe the existing .tunc t ions of schools, ndr does 
it focus on tl^ll^luences' that have shaped either the existing schools dr^the 
workplace. R^i^yft it is a vision ofi'Xhe "proper" roJ.e of education in 
creating and |.^^Jjining a diffe^^Brt and ^better society than . the present , one. 

If the.%DM;^l growth framework represents the blueprint of the moral 
or humanist dDlpgfktive, the education for social efficiency view is one that 

■-/■Ml ' ■ ■ - 

^La driven by |i||^e,d to accommodate the preparation of youth to tfie demands 



of existing il^^fty. This view has its intellectual roots in the function- 

l» • ^ ^ • • 

alist . apprpa|:^^p anthropology and sociology which attempts to organize 

ciSJl^ an^^^^iial phenomena in order t9 ascertain how they aire functional 

i^<iJ^^%oc±^^^^^l±no\Jsk± 1945; Parsons 1964). On. the basis of a functionalist 

' analysis, ^.^^^^ph^ols can be understood a^s k response to 'the .need to prepare 

workers fo|r^^^^ tecknological «requireme^^sAand social organization of modern 

work^ enterpfp^. 

For; e^ll^ple, Bremen (1968: 114-132) refers %o five major characteris- 
tics of ^od[|rn work thaAmust be accommodated by^he weXrker: (i) separation 
of the wbri^place from the Ahou^ehold; (2) distinction between the worker 'as a 
person an|[%lie position he* occupies; (3) widespread employment in large-scale 

■Mi ' • A ^ ^ 

organizations with both bureaucratic and professional forms of authority; 
(4) indiff^^al accountability)/ for the performance of tasks judged according 

■ ill ■ ' ■ A ' * 

to stanc|^[|ds of competence; and (5) the affiliation of individuals to organ- 
iz a tdfonsil through ad hoc contractual agreements. "Qualifying people for work, 
liowever, , involves much more than training competence in job-related skills; 
it invbives as well the shaping of men's states of mind, and gaining their 



willingness to accept standards of conduct related to holding a job as well 
as to master its component activities" (Dreeben 1968; 129-130). Virtually^ 

all of these qualities can' be traced to "parallel organizational arrangements^ 

'' ' ^ • ' . . ■ ■ ' • , 

and activities pursued by modern* schools. ; . ^ 

In fact, Gintis (1971) has r^uggested four types of personality. char- 
acteristics that are require^,^^^ tehe modem bureaucratic and hierarchically 
organized enterprises that characterize pur society, and all four can be 
linked to the school agenda; (1) -proper level of subordination, (2) discipline 
(1) matter-of-factnes^ in social relations, and (4) motivation according to' 
ex'temal reward structures. 

Subordination and proper orientation to authority along hierarchical . 
lines are necessary in virtj^lly all modem work enterprises. "As the worker 
relinquishes control over his activities on the job, so the student is first 
forced to accet^€^hd later comes personally to terms with his loss of autonomy 
and initi^^ve ^to a teacher who acts' as^ a superior autholtrf ty., dispensing 
rewards and penalities" (Gintis 1971:274). The discipline of the bureaucratic 
work structure with its requirements of highly regularized and conforming' 
behavior to time schedules and regulations is Reflected in Silberman s <^ 
description of the school environment: "How oppressive and petty ate -the 
mle^-•by which they (the schools) ^re governed" (Silberman 1970: 11)- 

Further, as Weber has noted, bureaucracies function best when social 
relationships are characterized by "rational matter-of-f actness" rather than 
emotion (Weber 1958). This^also seems' to strike a responsive chord in the 
schools where Dreeben ^serts there is emphasis away from affect and toward 
". . .matter-of-factness in the accomplishment of tasks that governs the 
relationship between teachers and pupils (Dreeben 1968: 29-30). 



Finally, since workiprs have little or no control oyer the product or 
nature of 'their work, it is necessary to motivate them through rewards -that 
are external to the work itself, such as money and prestige. It is obvious ^ 
that similar conditions exist in the school where the students have little 
control over their circumstances, and their activities are not' determined 
primarily by their intrinsic interests and concerns. Rather, school tasks 
are imposed upon them by a highly planned and routinized organization that 
manipulates student activiiiies and the conditions under which they are 
pursued, and in order to obtain student conformance and cooperation with 
this reality there is a heavy dependence on external rewards such 
as grades, class rarrfcs, and diplomas (Dreeben 1968: 33-35) • 

The central role of the modem production enterprise and its technology 
is ^crucial to understanding the appeal of the perspective to persons whose 
experiences and consciousness have been heavily molded l?y modem bureaucratic 
universities, enterprises, and government agencies. To the person who 
believes that technology and its application in the workplace must be. large- 
scale, hierarchical, and depersonalized because this is the path that has 
been followed historically throughout liiost o-f the industrial world, the inev- 
itability of preparing people for such an eventuality seems self-evident, 
even if the human condition of work defined by such circtimstances is less 
than appealing. 

Certainly this is the view that has undergirded the role of the educa- 
tional planner in his attempts to fulfill manpower requirements, project . 
teacher needs, estimate costs and funding requirements, and specify the 
soptimal number and locations of school pls^^nts. This type of planning activity 
presumes that the educational system will prepare the young for the inevitable 
realities of the workplace, no matter how satisfying or repugnant thos^ adult 
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roles may be. In this context j " edudatipnal planning and education itself 
^.are viewed. ^j:iDg^|^^ in social engineering in which it- is only 

necessary to ascertain which Competencies will be needed, and then the 
educator and educational planner will design the educational experience to 

achieve the end result. 

^' ' . . ■ ^ ^ , ' ' • ' ' ' ' 0 

Ing^ights and Dilemmas ' > 

While both of these views yield interesting insights into the relation 
between education and work, they fail to address at lea,st three important 
questions that we must understand if we are ta trate the implications of 
workplace democracy for educational planners. (1) What process has determined 
and continues to determine the nature and organization of the workplace and 
its human requirements? (2) What are the f orce§ ,and processes whicli have 
shaped and continue, to shape the schools? ^And (3), what are the conne^ctions 
between changes in. the workplace and' the educatio^n of the young? Neither 
the social growth approach nor the edibfcdtion for social efficiency one 
addresses specifically these issues. . 

The social growth theory is essentially a normative description of a 
desirable world. In that world the formal education\pf the young, would 
represent a dominant force for shaping future society in the way that we 
might envision it should be ilaolded, and. we, in turn, are obligated to 
formulate schooling experiences that will create that society.. Such a view 
ignores the question of which forces have actually shaped the present school 
experience, ^the one that reformers wish to alter. Nor does it attempt to 
reveal how the characteristics of the workplace that Dewey found so repugnant 
have evolved. The social growth perspective is essentially a moral approach . 
to ascertaining the content and proper role of schooling. It has future 
consequences, but no historical antecedents. 
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In contrast , the social efficiency view represents an attempt to provid 
a descriptive account of how the functions of the school are integrated into 
the total functian of society , of ^hich the workplace is a crucial element. 
While it is demonstrated that at any particular time there are ma^y functions 
of the school that prepare persons for the requirements of the workplace, 
there is no a^ialysis of the dynamics of the relationship, . The .mysterious 
nature of this association between the forces that create change and those 
that prepare mankind to adapt to those changes is never explicated. 

The socialization for competence view represents a useful descriptive 

approach to establishing the fact that a connection exists between»*the 

institutions in which adults participate and the agencies responsible for 

preparing adults for sych participation. But, without a specific theore'^ical 

framework for linking the twb phenomena, the view has no predictive value. 

The concept does not assist us in knowing why society changes in the way 

that it does, nor does it delineate the mechanisms that alter the. modes of 

* ■* 
socialization f9 maintain their functionality. 

Further, the emphasis on the universal nature of tlie adult competencies 

that avB required in a given society tends to obscure the dif f erentiatiotx of 

those traits along social, class dimensions. The >f act that social class 

differentiation in both adult competencies and in socialization are not 

addressed tends to obscure the functional nature of class-related differences 

in both the workplace and .schools as well as among other institutions. The 

implicit assumption that lies beneath the social efficiency view is that an 

industrial society will require a hierarchy of technical skills, ^nd that 

efficiency in production requires the development and identification of the 

talents of each individual for placement in that production hierarchy 

according to the merits of the individual. 



Accordingly, it' is presumed that only individual outcomes are important 
in fulfilling the hierarchical positions of the meritocracy and that social 
class origins and social class outcomes are an irrelevant way of thinking 
kbout the phenomenon. In fact," Daniel Bell (1973) has argued that the 
emerging post-industrial society will be based upon such a high degree of 
bureaucratic rationality that political and economic class distinctions will 
disapperar altogether to be replaced by a technical, professional, and 
scientific elite. * The latter will be selected on purely meritocratic grounds 
of individual knowledge for fulfilling the necessary technical roles. In 
such a society, the only factor that wiould stand in the way of upward social 
mobility would be the genetic limitation? on the individual (Herrnsteiij 1973) 
where schooling would enable every individual to reach his full potential. 
Unfortunately, the origins' of the existing and emerging, technology^jand work 
organization are left ' unexplored as if they had developed either by divine 
means or by a representative political mecjianism embracing all elements of 
society. 

An alternative perspective, then, miist represent a more complete frame- 
work for analyzing the relationship between education and work. First, it 
must be dynamic 'in reflecting the forces of change that dominate both the 
schools and the workplace. Second, it must enable us to explain a host of 
related phenomena such as the social class, oriented nature of schooling and 
its relation to Xhe workplace, the failures of important educational reforms 
to change the educational experience, and the present over-production of 
"educated" persons relative to the number of jobs. Finally, it should have 
predictive value in enabling us to assess the implications of changes in the 
nature of work on the shape of the educational experience that will be 
provided by the schools. ^ * . 
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III. A DIALECTICAL VIEW OF EDUCATION AND WOlk 

! * 

In order to understand the relationship between education and work, it 
is not sufficient to examine the functional relationships between the two at 
a point in time, but it is necessary to ascertain historically how the two 
were intertwined. Accordingly, it is useful to provide a brief historical 
picture of the developmMtt of work under the capitalist ^lode of production 
and the simultaneous development of the system of mass education. While 
each country has witnessed a different history in terms of details, the 
advanced capitalist societies generally have shared certain similarities. 

For example, the origins of , the industrial transformation preceded the rise 

' , * . ' . ' ■ . ■ ' ^ 

of the educational system^ in contrast with the less-developed societies 

<^ * , • 

where the educational system has generally emerged in anticipation of the 

industrial order. ' 

The following historical presentation will apply particularly to the 
United States; however I think that it can be demonstrated that a detailed 
analysis for other advanced capitalist nat,ions would uncover a , similar , 
pattern (although with differences in details). Firsit, we will' a^ddress the ,^ 
transformation of work under capitalism, and then we will focus on the 
establishment and evolution of the educational system over the same period. 
It yill be suggested that the two histories share common elements and inter- 
actions that can only be understood within the context of a dialectical, 
relationship that tended to unfold in the following manner. 

The evolution of the educational system can best be understood in the 
context of the need for socialized workers for the work requirements of the 
emerging industrial capitalism in the nineteenth century and its later 
transformation to corporate and monopoly capitalism as well as the extension 
of the capitalist mode of production to the services and agriculture. For a 
considerable period of time the schools have cor:^sponded closely in their functions 



to the needs of capitalists enterprises, biit in recent years the, internal 
dynamicfe of the educational system have created a divergence from the require- 
ments of the workplace. This deviation is characterized by an increasing 
difficulty in integrating young and overedilcated persons into';the workplace,* 
with': resftltihg conflict and challenge to the existing modes of capitalist 
production. It* will be argued ,that these divergencies will be resolved only 
by a ne^ synthesis "^clteated by reforms in both educational and work spheres 
that will establish a new functional • correspondence between education and work. 

Historical Aspects of Capitalist Work 

While a history of work is a rather complicated unddrtfekiag that has 
been the subject of ^an exi/ensive literature (e.g., Thompson 1964; Nelson 
1975; Braverman 1974; Mar^lin 197*4j) , this brief review "^±11 fbcus on twQ 
major trends that bear upon our thesis: first, the historical shift of the 
majority of workers from the self-employed cateigory to employment as wage 
and salary workers for capitalist' firms and government; and second, the 
development of large hierarchical and bureaucratic capitalist firms and 
' gOvernmi^^t .agencies based upon the simplification ajxd routinizatiort df jobs 
in order to increase pro^ductivity under a consolidated form of managerial 
control. Both of these interdependent developments had a profound effect 
on the nature of work by removing from the worker the ability to control the 
nature of his work activity and creating the modem syndrome of worker 
frustration and alienation. , ^ 

At the time of the. founding of the U.S. Republic, most work was per- 
formed in the fields, workshop, arid small mercantile or commercial establish- 
ment. It h^s been estimated that some eighty percent of tfie non-slave work- 
force were individual proprietors, property owners, and professionals 



(J. T. Main 1965: 271-27.2). While the work was arduous and \t:he hours were 
long, each person had a rather large degree of control over the nature and' 



content of work activity as well as the satisfactions of seeing the fruits 

0 



of his labor culminate in a product or service • "Much of the wc^rk took place 



at the level of the household .or family rather than in estaj^lishtnetits that 
were separate from the household. Other establishments were small, and 
workers generally participated in the production' of the entire product rather 
Chan just a small portion of it* , ^ 

^ But two centuries later a profound transformation of working life had 

occurred. The vast .majority of workers had become wage and salary employees 



of business firms or the government in large bureaucratic organizations with 
an extensive hierarchy of positions* By 1976, less thai^ nine percent of the 



labor force was Self-employed, while over ninety percent^ wer^ employed as 
wage and salary workers (U.S. Department of Labor 1974: 238). Of these, the' 
vast majority were' found in* sub-managerial roles, with o'hly about one in ^ 
thirteen in 1969 reporting an occupation of manager 6r off icial^ (Reich 1972V 
175^>'i Nat only had the incidence of being one's own boss declined extra- 
ordinarily, over this period,. but most workers found themselves in the midst 
of a large corporate bureaucracy. For example, a recent survey of .some 
three and one-half million industrial units that employed 70 percent of the 
civilian labor force found that over half of these employees were working 
in only two percent of the firms, and more than one-quarter were employed 

r 

in only one-third of >one percent of the firms (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 1973: 21). * 

, Inside of these large enterprises the work became organized into an 
organizatibnal pyramid with a large number of workers at the bottom working 
under close supervision and pervasive rules and regulations and only a few 
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managers at the top. In the ihtermediate levels are other groups of employees 

, r 

with l^ncreasing supervisory responsibilities among jobs at the top of the ^ 
hierarchy. Jobs had also been transformed from ones requiring a relatively 
large number of skills and operations to 'ones characterized by a few repet- 
itive tasks. That is, the production of goods and services was subdivided 
into a^^iarge number of simple operations, and the contribution of each^ 
eniployee^ was to specialize* in a single task that would be repeated again and 
again over the/working-day, work -week;, and work-- year - ' . ^ 

This' proc'ess oof fragmentation. of wbrk becajne especially dominant begin- 
ning in the latter part of the nineteenth century With the application^ of 



"scientific managemeyxt" pr Taylorism, so-called after its principle architect, 
Frederick Taylor (Nelson 1975: Chap. 4), but its- ptinciples had bean set out • 
at least a century earlier in the ^fealtt^ of Nations by Adam Smith (1937). 
Smith emphasized -the gains' in productivity that cotild be made by transforming 
easting artisari and wprkshop producti^j^^t^ ^ large ^number of sepaiUte 
tasks that would be allocated among workers, each repeating the same opera- 
tions throughout the workday. More important, the production could also be 
centralized in one place unde^a single capitalist entrepre|neu^ in' contrast 
with the relatively small and decentralized operation of the traditional 
workshop . ^ 

The stultifying effects of these changes on the worker were foreseen 



by Smith (1938) 



"In the{* process of the division of labor, the employment of the 
far greater part of those who have labor, that is of the greatest 
body of the people, come to be confined to a few very simple 
operations, frequently tQ one or two." As a result, the workman 
"...generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible 
for a human creature to* become ... " (734-35). 



r 
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. That is, the intrinsic characteristics of the work are neither satis- 
fying nor fulfilling in terijps of human' growth • Each worker * tends to. repeat 



a meaningless task which he does only because he is paid ^r it and not be- 
cause it fulfills a basic intrinsic human need. Through a system of minute . 
division of labor, wage contracts, and hierarchiciall ^tructure of producf:^n 
relations, workers lose control of both the product and process of their' 
labo^. Moreover, they are separated from one another In these work tasks 
and placed in structurally antagonistic relations to one another in the 
competition for continued employment, seniority, and promotion In. a way that 
maximizes the control function of th6 organization over its labor force. 
It is little wonder that recent studies of American workers at all occupa- 
tional levels have found that the most oppressive characteristics of work 
.are: "... constant ^supervision and coercion, lack of variety , monotony , 
meaningless tasks, and isolation. An increasing number of .workers want more 
autonomy in tackling their ^tasks, greater opportunity for increasing their 
skills, rewards that are directly connected to the intrinsic aspects of 
work, and^ greater participation in the design of work and formulation of 
their tasks" (U.S. Department of Health, Educatidhi and Welfare 1973: 13). 

JBut why did the nature of work and its organization change historic- 
ally to create this result? The usual answer to this question is that, 

4 

efficiency in production and technological progress made this t;esult -inevit- 
able. That is, it is assumed that nineteenth century entrepreneurs adopted 
extreme forms of hierarchy and diviWon of labor in order to reap the bene- 
fits of increased productivity which would, in turn, provide higher wages 
for the more "productive" workforce. Only more recently has this thesis 
been examined, and it seems td be rejected by two types 'bf evidence. * First, 
as Marglin (1974) demonstrates, the adoption of the hietarchical division 
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of labor in place ..of more traditional modes of production organization- 
tended to precede technical change. Tftat is, there was a move from the 
traditional workshop arrangement to the factory system without* technology 
<ical breakthroug^^that would limit production only to the latter mode. 
Second, other types pf work organization that increase the scope of worker 
involvement show levels of productivity that are higher than comparable 
firms characterized by the conventional hierarchical division of labor ' 

(Blumberg 1968; U.S. Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare 1973: 

• ' • • • ' . . 

Chap. 4; Jenkins 1974). Such comparisons have no't supported th^ productivity 
argioment. - . ^ ^ _ 

i Thus the que^tio^ is raised, why did the emerging system of industrial 
(iapitalism move in the direction of' extreme hierarchy and division of labor? 
The answer sfeems to be that this form represents a natural device for " 
centralized control of the production process^and of^the labor force (Margl^n 
1974;. Gorz 1968; Gintis 1976^. It was the organizational framework that 
evolved as a response to the' need by ^he rising capitalist class to increase 
the amount of labor that could- be obtained from each worker and to avoid 
work disruptions^ or conflicts. This can be seen clearly when one considers 
that under a system of wage contracts the worker sells his labor to the 
employer, but then, it^s the task of 'the employer to extract a maximum 
amount of labor from the worker in order to maximize the profit that he will , 
make above his labor costs. The use of force to extract labor would disrupt 
the production process and run counter to even- the most superficial democ^tic 
precepts. Therefore, employers began to evolve forms ' of work organization, 
that would obtain the "voluntary" cooperation of the labor force under con- 
ditions where ..the employer could regulate. the methods and>rate of production 
and the hours bf work of the workers. The hierarchical division of labor 
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represented a way of cementing centralized control over the production 
process while sinylifying the task of supervision. The worker need hot 

-think for himself, or make decisions but need only follow prescribed routine 
Once the advantages of this form of organization became obvious to capital- 
ists and emi^loyers, it became increasingly adopted as the prototype for the 
factory, system, and the attempts to formul ate r^ e ^r ^ technologies were predi- 
cated upon further divisions and sub-division^ of work^perations and levels 
of hierarchy (Noble'1977; Haber 1964), 

One of the most direct effects of such organization is that>lt keeps 
the bulk 6f workers located at the base of the pyramidal hierarchy, whose ' 
pay is lowest and whose work is most boring and routinized, ignorant of the 
production process as a whole. This ignorance forces them to accept the 
fact that decisions about their own productive activity must be made inev- 
itably by those who are more knowledgeable in the rungs above them. While 
such workers^ can't aspire to any of the choiJLr jobs in t]ie middle or top ' 
of the hierarchy because of a lack of training, opportunities for such posi- 
tions, there are usually mini-hierarchies within which &ome movement is 

-possible. These mini-hierarchies or job ladders prevent workers from being 
completely frustrated as well as preserving the illusions of real mobility 
(Doerdnger and Piore 1971). At the same time they encourage stable work 
behavior, since promotion along the ladders depends on seniority which is 
attained -by doi|.ng an "adeyquate" job and not causing trouble, Fur-ther-, since 
pay differentials between jobs at the top and bottom of these mini-ladders 
can be on the order of three to oii'e, workers who have moved off the bottom 
rungs acquire a vested interest in preserving the system and they serve to 
legitimize the overall hierarchical structure .of production. 



Nor has the history of trade unionism had much effect on thi^ oVerall ^ 
pattern. The unions have had to play a dual role in representing their ^ 
members. On the 'one hand they have existed as the organizational mechanism 
for 'enhancing the ^enefits of their meHibers, but on the* other hand their 

legitimacy in bargaining with the capitalist is derived from their ability 

■ ■ * ■ V 
to deliver ^the workers under^ the basic conditions of capitalist organization 

*^ , ' CSV ■ ■ - . * 

(Hyman 1974). Thus, the areas of negotiation are essentially circumscribed 

■p ^ ' 

to ones of wages, ^fringe benefits, and safety requirements rather than 

i ' ' ' ■ 

matters relating to the ability of workers to reduce the alienation of the 
workplace and increase worket participation in production. In fact, most 
trade unions are t^hemselves organized in the typical hierarchical -.manner 
with little grass-roots. control (Atonowitz 1973), and they reflect more a* 
corporate entity dominated by union "management" to c6unter the management 
of the corporaite firm. Both the nature of the i&sijes which are contested 
as well as the participation of workers in affecting the issues are limited 
to those on the corporate agenda. \^ ^ 

In summary, the history of the present system of work and work organ- 
izatiotf is one based upon the hierarq^cal division of labor in behalf of 
the emerging industrial capitalist system. Such a. mode of organization 
tended to maximize the ability of employers to extract labor from a stable 
and cooperative work force that cpuld be manipulated to the needs of profit 
maximization. The emergence pf Tiylorism or "scientific management" in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century refined the^^pplication of technology 
to this mode af production with a system of production in manufacturing that 
attempted to subdivide operations to their mo£i|;^ simplified components. Th%fe 
mode of production organization became the dpminaht one that was adopted by 
non-manufacturing 'enterprises as well, such as the production of government 
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$kiJd private services • Most important, the movement to hierarchical forms 

. ■ . ' . \ 

. ■' ' . , 

of production preceded the technological changes that reinforced the 

, •• . ' ■ ' " " ^ ' 

:approach, so it is difficult to ^rgu.e that the present farms of production 



,were technologically-determined. -Finally^, modern trade unions have accepted 
hese basic Conditions ofvfih^ v^orhplace and have limited themselves to 



these 
negot 
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liegotlations witfiin t^ie capitalist agenda of wages, hours, and other be^jiefits 
that are exticinsic to the work process. 

^Historical Aspects of Schooling , . 

Just as with the re^rkaMe transformation of work tWat took place 
in the nineteenth and early twmtieth centuxy, so did profound changes take 
place In the way in which the' young ^ere prepared for work. At the time of 
the founding of the Nation in 1776, there was no extensive system of public 
schools, nor was schooling widespread. "The American's opportunity to 
* obtain a formal education depended upon where he lived and how much money 
he had. Even an elementary sch^Joling was not always available and seldom 

'"free" (Main 1965: 241).; VAboiit a century^ l^tet^,^ tHree-fifths of the^ population 
ages 5-17 were enrolled in public elementary and secondly school^ for an 
a%)^erage school term of 132 days (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 1976: 178), and many of the strates had passed compulsory attendance 
laws (Landes and Solmon. 19^'>. In 1920 all of the states had passed such 
laws, and almost eighty percent of the population 5-17 was enrolled for a 
school term that had risen to 162 days (U.S. Department of Health, Education, 

V 

and Welfare 1976: 178). By 1972 the enrollment ratio of the 5-17 year old 
group approached 90 percent, and tjie school yeaV had reached 179 days ( ibid . ) . 
Three-quarters of the 18 year olds had completed high school and well over 
half of the high school graduates were enrolling in institutions of 
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post- secondary educatioiir (A. Cartter ..19?6 :50) • And by 1974 over ter^ million 
persons were enrolled in' institutions of higher education,* about triple the ■ 

» * *r . ' 

? ?' . ^ *' * ' . . . ♦ 

. <■ ■ »* 

number who participated in this 'segmerjt in 1958 (JJ.S. I>ep^rtment of'^Health, 

Education, an4 Welfare 1976: ,187). 

» ' ' . <* ' , 

How was it possible that in less than two centurie^- formal schooling 

was to emerge from a relatively trivial role to one of the dominant i^sti- 

tutions in the lives of youth? And, why was such a development necessary? 

The answer to these questions is especially puzzling when qne considers 

th^t such basic skills as reading and writing were considered to be widespread 

in colonial America (Main: Chap. VIII; Lockridge 1974). Even among fhe very poor 

families, parents and the churches taught the young how to read and write, 

an4. the ownership of books -^-especially the Bible.— as well as newspaper 



readershipn?a6 extremely high (Main: 253-263). Thus, it-^is difficult to 
argue that the rise of the common school was stimulated by a high degree 
of fiwctional^ illiteracy. 

Xn fact, the expansion of schooling seems to^be characterized by two 
rather pragmatic^fprces: (1) the desire of families~^or achieving' social 
mobility through schooling and (2) the need for a new institution of social- 
ization for preparing persons for the socialMemands and skills required by 
an industrial society. Even in revolutionary times, education was looked 

upon along with" wealth as a prerequisite^ for political leadership and social 

t 

rank (Main: 251). In addition, it was viewed as an institution that mi^ht 

provide the guidance to civilize men to their social responsibilities: 

Leif t to themselves they- were ignorant and vicious men who contaminated 
children of the better sort and disobeyed the laws, and endangered 
the state. But good ^schools would save society, for even the poor 
were rational beings who might be guided rather than driven like 
beasts. Education wpuld uphold law and order and protect the 
government (Main: 251). 
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The establishment of schools in the early nineteenth century was 
primarily a local under taking- ^ther than a broad and coordinated social 
movement • Based upon the tug^ of the two thoti'^es of social mobility on 
the part of families and social control and citizensliip training on the 
part of the "more enlightened" and wealthier classes, low-cost or free 
public schools were established in many cities and hamlet's. But such 
schools differed substantially from locality to^ locality in the length of 
the school day and school year, curriculum, staffing and organization, and 
finance. In states such as Massachusetts they had become- very ^common 
before the middle of the nineteenth century, while in other states and 
particularly in the South the existence of local schools was far more haphazard. 

But, over time a relative .uniformity in terms of school organization 

began to emerge so that by the lattet part of the nineteenth century almost 

all of the states had made provisions fo^^ state system of schools vith a 

majority of states establishing compulsory attendance laws (Landes and 

Solmon 1972). By 1880 a majority of the population between the ages of 5 

and 17 were enrolled in schools and the schools had taken on much of their 

modem appearance In that they were* .universal, tax-supported 9 free, 

compulsory, bureaucratically arranged..." and organized along both racial 

and social class distinctions (M. Katz 1971: 106). In understanding this 

transformation, it is important to note that the rise Of the common school* 

and its emerging uniformity coincided with a profound shift in the nature 

of American worl^ing l£fe: 

In 1800 the typical American manufacturer was a master craftsman 
or mill, proprietor, the typical employee a handicraft worker, . 
and the typical plant a room or series of rooms in the craftsman's 
home or in a small building adjacent to a stream" which supplied 
the power for more complicated manufacturing operations. In 1880 
the manu^sJEp^^er was likely to be a factory owner or manager, the 
employee^^machine operator, and the plant a massive multistoried 
brick^^ stone structure driven by water ox steam (Nelson 1975: 3). 
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Such a prpfound change in the locus and nature of work roles was bound to 
have a significant effect on the way that p.ersons were prepared for the 
drastically-altered work system. This point becomes clearer if we examine 
briefly the way in which children were prepared, for work in an earlier period 

In the^ early days of ' the United States, most production took place at 
the level of the family where the skills and occupational preparation that 
were necessary were inculcated in the household production of goods and 
services themselves. That is, the household represented the basic production 
unit in the sense that the family would t)roduce most of its own needs as 
well as those goods or services which others would purchase. Thus, the 
entire family would assist in clearing and farming the land, and children 
would learn the necessary skills by participating at an early age. Artisans 
and. merchants would also .assist their children in 'obtainii;ig the skills of 
their trades or callings, and youngsters who might choose different occupa- 
tions could obtain apprenticeships as clerks and helpers. What is important 
is that both the production of goods and services and the reproduction of 
"^the forces of production such as the capital and labor skills necessary to 
create goods and services were both located at the household level rather 
than at the level of a large and impersonal firm. To a great degree, then, 
the educational needs of colonial youth were satisfied by their ' "on-the- 
job" tiraining in the household as well as by the attempts of parents and ^ 
the church to teach basic literacy ,skillSi 

But, as work became divorced from the household with the emerging 
factory system, the pteparation for more traditional enterprises was not 
sufficient. Rather, the new industrial system required a highly disciplined 
worker who would adapt to the rigors of working in an Impersonal environment 
where the nature of the job and the speed at which it would be executed 
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would be determined by managerial decisions as reflected in the machinery 

and in tjhe technical and social orga^ization and operation of the plant. 

He .would have to accept the limits to his activity and indivudality set out 

by his role in a hierarchy in which authority derived from the level of the 

position in the factpry rather than from such traditional criteria as age 

or patriarchal status. Moreover, he had to be thoroughly inculcated with 

such appropriate behaviors as working according to a precise schedule, doing 

exactly what was assigned to him even if it was boring and repetitious, 

and rejecting intrinsic satisfaction as a basis for working in place of 

rewards external to the work itself such as wages and steady ^ployment. 

* 

But family relations and activities were not adequate to provide the 
experiences necessary to train this new type of worker (Dreeben 1968) . 
Just as production activities were becoming increasingly divorced from the 
family, the family was also becoming an inappropriate influence for ^social- 
izing the young to the emerging realities of the workplace. The lack of 
uniformity in the provision and^fprm of education that prevailed in the 

early part of the nineteenth century began ,to give way to a mode of schooling 

i 

that had as its center of gravity the common influence of the rapid growth 
of industry and its needs for a worker that was socialized to its organiza- 
tional and technological requirements. It is our contention that the spec- 
ific forms and uniformity that tended to characterize the schools by the end 
of the nineteenth century can be^t be explained by the important role that 
schooling had begun to plav,^afic4-w0uld continue to play in preparing worker.s- 
for industrial capitalism. . 

In this respect the State of- Massachusetts was a leader, highly 
emulated by the other states. Under the leadership of its Secretary of a 
new state Board of Education; Horace Mann, a unified and purposive pattern 
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Qf schooling was established. By 1852, Massachus'etts had adopted a compul- 
sory education law for all children 8-14. Mann saw the schools as a basic 
force for social reform that required the participation of all children. ' 
Schools would become a powerful equalizer encompassing rich and poor in a 
common experience. Mann'pUshed for an increasingly centralized control of 
the schools by professionals and professional educators to replace the 
highly decentralized an^ non-uniform schools othat had arisen in local 
communities. Just as the average size of the place of employment was in- 
creasing, consolidation of small schools took place to increase the average 
size of school plant. , 

Iti addition, important internal changes took place as the schools 
became graded by age and grouping practices were init:f.ated with a standard- 
izeci curriculum, textbooks, and standards of educatjional proficiency. In- 
creasi^ngly, the division of responsibility and function and hierarchical 
organization was replacing the more traditional one-room schoolhouse, a 
factor particularly prominent towards the end of the century as school boards 
became dominated by businessmen and professionals Who were themselves imbued 
wxt;h the virtues of running schools according to modern, businesslike 
practices. By the latter part of the nineteenth century, rural populations 
and immigrants alike were fed into schools that would transform theili into 
responsible workers foj the ascending system of large-scale industrial 
production (Tyack 1974). ' ^ 

While the latter part of the nineteenth century saw the unprecedented 
expansion of the common school as well as its transformation into, a compul- 
sory, highly impersonal and bureaucratic institution much like the factories 
where many of its students would eventually work, it was not until the early 
•part of the twentieth century that the educational implications of . 
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"scientific management" were realized. " By 1916, although businessmen and 
professionals represented less than eleven percent of the non-agricultural 
labor force, they accounti^d for almost eighty percent of the members of 
Boards of Education in a sample 104 cities (Bowles and Gintis 1976: 190). 
Under their guidance the schc!k)ls moved awky from the concept of a uniform 
curriculum' by init.iating vocational eurricula, particularly fqr the children 
from working class and immigrant backgrounds. Augmented by the rise of 
standardized testing and vpcational counseling, ^tudents began to be assigned' 
to different tracks or ability groups as well as to different curricula 
(Spring 1972) . To a very large extent these assignment^ would determine the 
nature of the schooling experience in terms of occupational, preparation as 
well as the amount of schooling that a child would receive. It is no surprise 
to find that instead of a common school experience received by all childT^n 
as Mann had visualized, the schools prepared the children of workers and 
immigrants on the one hand and of professionals and managers on the other 
for very unequal positions in the occupational and work hierarchy. 

Further, the method of financing educ^^ion that was established by the 
early part of the twentieth century^ also supt)orted this pattern where child- 
ren in wealthy school districts received a more expensive education than 
those in poorer districts. {Coons, Clune, and Sugarman 1970). By providing 
support for schools based upon local property wealth and guaranteeing to 
poorer school districts only a bare, minimum level of financial support, the 
states constructed a systematic financial bias against the poor. The 
wealthier distr-icts were able to provide educational expenditures for each 
student that were five or more times those that were available in poor, 
districts. Segregation of the schools according to race was also practiced 
and legitimated by the U.S. Supreme Court in i.ts 1893 decision on Plessy vs. 



Ferguson, Thus discrimination against both blacks and the poor received 
official educational sanction among the schools as well as within schools 
wher:e children of poor and working class backgrounds were more likely to 
be segregated and diverted to vocational curricula betause of their low 
"abilities" as reflected in standardized tests. 

The overall, effect of these practices was to set out a system of 
schools that mirrored the conditions of the workplace. Both sets of insti- 
tutions were hierarchical in na,t,ure with specialization of f,\inction and 
level. Both inquired that the' studeat^^SJ^-iJ^orker follow a prescribed set 
of activities that were to be carried out according^ to the dictates of the 
institution, and both guided their members into' appropriate behavior' with' 
the uae of such es^ttinslc rewards as wages, promotion, and steady employ- 
ment in the workplace and grades, promotion, and eligibility to participate 
in the most prestigious fields and institutions in, the educational setting. 
The boredom of the workplace became mirrored in the boredom of th^ schools, 
as students pursued their schooling, not because of the intrinsic satis- 
faction receiveiT from their educational experiences, bUt because of the 
external r'ewards\such as grades that they would receive in the short run 
and good occupational placements in^he long run by following the prescribed, 
regimen. 

"'^ By the end bf the first ' quarter, of this century, the basic pattern o£ 

schooling had been established, a pattern which has been sjiown. to be 
highly impervious to the numerous reforms that have been attempted which' 
have '^been in conflict, with the monopoly-capitalist mode of production. 
The reforms that were advocated' by Dewey are nowhere in evidence in the 
schools despite the prodigious efforts of the Progressive Education 
Movement (Cremin 1964). In. fact, the suggestions of Silberman (1970) for 



humanizing educat/it)n seem to be r^arkably similar to the prescriptions 
that were "set out by Dewey .(1956) some seventy years before, but that never 
reached fruition. With the emerging maturity of D.S. industrial capitalism 
by 1920 (Nelson 19^5), there would be little need for structural change in 
the schools until some future time in which the requirements, of production 
juight themselves change. Indeed •/the history of educational reform in the 
twentieth century is one that replete with exampllds of the resistance 
of thd"* schools to. a^er their basic functions ("Sarason 1971; Carnoy and. 

N 

I 

Levin 1976). 

This is not to say that there have not been changes in schooling or 
work cn/er the last ,|if ty years, but such chang^^es have simply represen^^ft^,,^ 
an, extension of thevpattern that had been established by X920. As the 
economy shifted to the production of services and government activities, 
the same proletarianization of the work process that had swept industry 
was extended to other endeavors. The principles of the minute division 
of labor and the routinization of task were applied to ,the. white collar 
worker and . to the professional as well as/cprporate capital, and the 
state expanded its contrdl over the economy. (Braverman 1974). Moreover, 
the educational- areiia shifted to the post-secondary level, where, a new 
system of educational stratification was established for the emerging 
expansion and stratification of wHite Collar, managerial, and . prof ess ional 
occupations. To a large degree this was effected with the corresponding 
establishmeht and expansion of a new unit in higher, education, the commuiiity 
college which would provide a two year program of instructioti with a voca- 
tional orientation for sub-professional positions. The community colleges 
along with a growing and highly stratified system of four year colleges and 
universities and graduate and professional schools provided a refined 



credentialing mechanism for post-secondary education that corresponded 
closely to the positions of corporate occupational hierarchies (Karabel 1972; 
Bowles and Gintis 1976; Chap. 8),. And within thi^ overall context, it is 

hardly surprising to find that the efforts of the, War, on Poverty of- the 

j' 

sixties to provide more nearly equal educational /outcomes among' children 

. , ■ / 

bom into different social classes and races seej^n to have shown little 
effect (Levin 1977). / 

The Dialectical Mechanism 

In the previous section we reviewed briefly the histories of work an4 
education with special emphasis on the changes that took place from the 
early nineteent^h ceatury to the early twentieth century. Salient character-- 
istics* of change in the workplace included the increasing size and central- 
ization of the .production unit as well as the movement towards a high level 
of bureaucratization of the production enterprise and the concentration of 

i 

production under the control of relatively few economic entities. These 
changes were^ based on the development of a highly elaborated division of 
labor by which traditional occupations were increasingly sub-divided into a 
myriad of simple, repetitive tasks. And the labor force was transformed 
,from a population of ^Independent farmers, merchants, and artisans to a 
proletariat of wage and salary workers who provided labor to capitalist 
employers in exchange for wages while relinquishing control over the scope 
and nature of their work activities. Of course, these aspects of work have 
come to permeate almost all occupations and industries in the U.S. and 
Western Europe today including. white* collar work and the -government sector 
(Braverman 197A). 

Correspondingly, we focused on the rise of the common school with its 



emphasis on compulsory; state-supported attendance in a uniform setting for 
all youth from a very early age until the post-adolescence period. Notable 
aspects of these developments included the centralization and professional-' 
ization of control' and administration with an emerging hierarchy and special- 
ization of curriculum and student grouping, the development qf grading - 
practices and §tandardiz^ testing as objective bases for grouping and 
stratifying students into different curricula, and the establishment of vast 
disparities among schools and school districts in expenditures according to 
the social class origins of the student. 

In this section we wish to demonstrate that these general structural 
aspects of both the educational and production processes can not be adequately 
comprehended as separate histories. They share a commpn set of forces 
emanating from the development of a wage-labor organization of production 
and its evolution under advanced forms of monopoly capitalism. Moreover, 
each set of structures has operated to facilitate the reproduction of the 
other, such- that the jo^'int jconf iguration of production and educational 
^structures attained^ a stability which could not be appreciated were the 
evolution of either to be viewed in isolation. 

Correspondence and 'Contradiction 

In. this ensemble of social structures, it is important to distinguish 
several functions of the schooling process that contribute to the reproduction 
and expansion of the production process and its associated pattern of social 
-relationships. First, schools produce general cognitive skills and some 
specific vo.cational skills that correspond to the skill requirements imposed 
by existing job structures. Second, schools produce those^ behaviors , habits, . 
values, and awareness of social processes- that predispose the student to 



accept the* conditions and* social relatipns within which .their skilife will • 
be utilized by employers, labile it is possible to di-stinguish conceptually 
between the technical skills and the personality and consciousness attributes 
which render those skills useful to potential employers in the context of a 
given set of social relations .of production, the two are not easily separ- 
*able in practice. -The production of- skills in schooling processes 'never 
occurs outside of a social context itself in that knowledge is always 
learned within a set cf siocial and organizational relationships (Dreeben 
1968). Although other authors have debated the relative importance of thesfe 
two functions (Bowles and Gintis 1976), we believe tha,t such a distinction ^ 
is artificial be6ause they are inculcated and operate simultaneously. 
Accordingly; in later discussions of the functions of schooling, we will 
combine these two aspects. 

A third major function which the schooling process performs is the 
differential socialization and certification for work roles according to 
class, race, and sex. Since the job hierarchy is (ffTaracterized by great 
inequalities in required skills, attitudes, and personality attributes, 
differential preparation by the schools for jobs is S.lready implied. But, 
the explicit listing of this third function expresses the additional fact 
that this differential socialization is not random, but occurs along' pre- 
existing lines of social and economic stratification in the society so that 
females, nonwhites, and children from low income backgrounds will be pre- 
pared by their schooling for positions similar to those held by their parents 
and members of their sex and race. 

Finally, it is important to point out the ideological rble that 
schooling plays as the major route to social mobility for the vast majority • 
of people as well as a legitimate allocator of adult attainments. The 
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highly rationalized appearance of the educational system in conjunction- with^ 
" its close Acceptance 'By^employers as a basis for making hi'ring dejti3i6ns has 
* .tended to create and reinforce th^ cjredo that " educational credentials' repre- , 
" s^nt a- legitimate- 'device for allocating individuals according to-merit tp'tl\e 
highly unequal ^pos it io^s^ of the income atid occupational hierarchy- •The 
widespread acceptance of this reality in conjunction with the expansion of 
. schooling opportunities has reinforced the view that the allocation of . 
persons to social positions is essentially a fair one through the educational 
system, and- that social mobility is possible if only one ha& the ability and 
perseverance to acquire more education. To a large 'degree it is this view 
of reality and its associated incentives to obtain more and more education 

with each succeeding generation that reinforced th^ historical growth in 

./ . 

ed u ca L iona3^ erir oT.Tments , even in the absence of compulsion by the state. 

In setting out theSe major functions of the schooling process in the 
reproduction of the production process and its associated structures, we do 
not mean to suggests that educators individually or as a group aim to fulfill 
consciously these roles. In fact, they may conceive of their actions as 
contributing to the development of students for the con^etencies that will 
be demanded of them. Nor do we imply that the present schooling processes 
will fulfill automatically and axiomatically all of these functions indef- 
initely. Indeed, we will show below that the schools are - experiencing 
increasing difficulties in carrying out these histori'te^f unctions . 

The general apparatus through which schooling processes operate to 
reproduce : society *"s labor power — work skills, attitudes, and values — 
roughly in the proportions and types required by the existing organization 
of production we shall term the principle of correspondence. On the most 
obvious level, the formal organizational structure. of schooling institutions 



corte^ponds in ifl^jor respects to the formal" arg^nizational structure of work 
inatitutions -(e.g. , the patterns of authority and decision-making are 
ceatralized, hierarchical, and bureaucratic). Further, motivation to fulfill- 
the* wotk requirements is induced primarily external rewards (gi;ades -or . 
wages) rather than by the intrinsic satisfaction received from the activity. 
Students regularly move up ladders to a higher gr^de level on the basis of 
seniority. ,The schooling system as a whole is partitioned into distinct 
organizational levels whereby the" nature orf the tasks that are demanded at,^ 
each successive level require more individual^ initiative, more creative 
applications .of principles, and' spmewhat more individual autonomy over the 
details of the work process.. Successively, fewer' and fewer individuals - 
move>, on to the more ^dvan^d levels. 

It requires little imagination to' see similar patterns' in, the job 
structure and' in the nature of worker-task and worker-supervisor relations. 
It is reasonable to presume that these gross structural correspondences 
represent the most important linkage Ux acclimating the future workers to \ 
these patterns at an early age and in..creating a natural transition to their ^ 
inevitability and acceptance by the ypung. But the concept of correspondence 
embodies more" than just "the simple notion of a matching of structural and 
orgailizatiorral characteristics of schools and work enterprises. It also 
embraces the content of work and schooling processes such that the combina- 
tion of fork and content o£ sdhooling processes tend to support the existing 
social relations of work, to reconcile children to the ultimate occupational' 
positions that they will occupy within the work structure anS to prepare them 
for the duties that will be associated with those positions. ^ ^ 

As we set out briefly, the history of education^ in thje United States 
is primarily a study of how correspondence emerged over a ceiltury or so of 

■ , ' 3a 
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struggles among different 'groups for different visions of a common^ school. 
Of particular emphasis is the evolution of the present educational system 
out of the^ quest for free public education by the urban* laboring classes in 
coipbination with the efforts of employers and manufacturers to create a 
pool of literate' and trainable labor imbued with steady work habits axid an 
identification with the goals and methods of nfass-production capitalism. 

The key to understanding the establishment of correspondence is an 
appreciation of the centrality of the production process and its work roles 
'in shaping images of the possible and .desirable. This shaping process 
operates at both the conscious and subconscious levels (Marcuse 1964)- 

■ ' ■ \ 

The activities of the National Association of Ma.nuf acturers \n support of 
vocational education in the ^early decades of the century illustrate a 
conscious effort to structure educational ptocessag . tLo cbrrespond to the 
needs of capitalist pra^duction (Lazerson and, Grilbb 1974f Chap. \ 7). The 
^opposition of the American Federation of Labor to vocational education was 
a stance that can be explained sim^.larly pn the basis of self-interest by^ 
craft laborers (Lazerson and Grubb 1974: Chap. 8). The deliberate pressures 
of organizations ^in attempting to mold education tend to occupy an important 
role in shaping the history of education, particularly at times of crisis 
and rapid societal change. But, the creation and reproduction of correspond 
ence cannot be fiiilly understood on this basis alone. The centrality of 
production processes asserts itself as well in a subtle and unconscious 
shaping of the mental images of the various groups and individuals within^ - 
society with respect to what is desirable. Thus, they tend to contribute 
unintentionally to* the maintenance of correspondence and the reproduction 
of existing patterns of workplace relations, even when their conscious 
intentions are quite different from their behavior (Kohn 1969). 
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i For example, the 'establishment:-: of centra;Lized hierarchicaMy controlled 

school sys^iems with policy -decisions aq^i-programs determined by "experts" 
was ajbpported by many "progressive" members of the middle -and professional^ 
classes,, not out of desire to' manipjalate the knowledge available to the « 

'uAskilied and semi-skilXed laboring classes. ' Rather, support stemmed' from 

a sincere beli^ef by these groups . in the principles of organisation and the 

* . , / *^ • 

cult of efficielncy that was being 'applied in industry and that was apparently. 

sweeping the United States to the forefront pf the World eofonomy (Tyack 
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1974; Callahan 1962-) . Further, teachers are often unaware of the actual 
impacts of classroom life on children because their own experienfces as both , 
students and teachers have inured them to the process (Jac'^son 1968; 
Qreeben 1968; Sharp and Green J975). , Thus they often pursue' rather mechan- 
i'cal, pedagogical roles witlaout being conscious, of tKe actual consequences. 

Moreover, teachers wTio are interested sincerely in the welfare of lower 
class students may seek to inculcate behavioral traits and attitudes which 
correspond to those required in lower cla^s jobs typically obtained by 
individuals from this background, not because they wish to reproduce social 
class from parent to child,' but because they don't believe that such students 
have a realistic chance of obtaining better employment. Hence, they operate 
on the premise that it is better to prepare the students to accept and 
perform well on the jobs that they are destined to get than to create false 
expectations, frustration, and failure in an unachievable realm. This type 
of "unconscious" .class reproductdon also seems to be reflected in the roles 
that parents play in the occupational socialization "of their own children. 
Lower ciass. parents tend to inculcate in their children the values and 
orientations that they believe are successful in their own occupations. 
Thus the working class parent is more likely to provide the training that 
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is necessary for effective functioning in lower status operations, while 
middle class .parents inculcate iiy their children thdse traits which are 
necessary for funcTtioning at professional and managerial levels (Kohn X969) • , 

To summarize, the production process and its acctojnpanying structure's 
and pattern of social relations operate to pull the structure of .schooling 
pr6cesse3 into correspondence Vith themselves through both the political process 
and through the less conscious and purposive actions of parents, tfeachers, 
and students. While the history of education is a chronicle of the efforts 
of various political groups attemp4||fig to fomulate or modify schooling 
structures to reproduce the social relations of production according to 
their own interests, much .of the^ correspondence is the result of actions 
far less conscious on the parts of participants. Indeed, the schools serve 
as an ideological representation of what is possible in the sense that to 
the vast majority of students and educators no realist* alternative ever * - 

t ' 

appears on the horizon. '•Therefore', while all manner of educational reform 
and change in educational methods might be debated, the implementation of* , 
whichever method is actually chosen tends ultimately to support existing 
production relations. (Carnoy and Levin 1976) • 

* But, we hinted that correspondence can deteriorsite or break down 
completely, even if it has appeared to hold historically. An important 
question €hat must arise is how 'correspondence between education and work 
deteriorates. Moi^e specifically,, why^ do the work structures *on which 
correspondence is based change at '^11 given that the mechanisms of corres- 
pondenc^serve to reproduce the needs of ' capitalist production. The answer 
is that given a particular set of work structures, the concept of correspond- 
ence illuminates the processes by which educational structures evolve. 
However, it sheds no light on the larger question of how the structures. of « 
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'production tend to change. ^ Jo understand these chahges, we must under- 
Stand the concept of contradiction. 

Social institutions and structures change as a consequence of their 

. internal contradictions. Any* set of social structures which operate so 
as to produce by their own functioning the conditions which can impede the 
further reproduction of that set of structures is said to be in contradiction 
to itself. Since internal contradiction is viewed as a structural phenom- 
enon, it n^d not be visible. That is, it can exist in a latent form, only 
to become manifest under certain conditions. 

Examples of internal contradiction abound in the workplace. ^ For 
example, a highly rationalized, mechanized organization of production in 
which the component tasks have been simplified' and routinized will reduce 

"" the labor time and cost per unit of output while cementing control of the 
production organization by its owners and managers. But, such an approach 
serves simultaneously to create boredom and resentment among the workers 
who are annexed to the various, tedious and stultifying tasks. The cost- 
saving aspects of such organization pf production depend crucially on the 
continuous and rapid perf,ormance of the component tasks. Yet, the faster 



the pace of work that ^s required, the more tedious and burdensome the" ^ 
tasks become with amounting resentment among the workers. 'Thus such 
liiethods of ^production orgajii^ation tend ,to be internally contradictory 
because they generate forces that can impede the production process. In 
particular, the resentment and apathy which they foster among the workers^ 
assignerd td the various tasks obstructs realization of potential, labor 
costs-savings and always threatens to break out in problems of quality 
control, sabotage, strike actions or other effects of worker unrest as well 
as other manifest forms of ^the contradiction. 

■ 4^ ■ - " 
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/ Such situations of internal contradiction are the precondition of change 
^thin that set of structures (Mao Tsetung 1971). However, the existence of an 
inte^mal contradiction, in itself — that is in its latent form — does not imply 

r 

that a set of structures will immediately cease to be reproducible. The 
existence of the ddntradiction provides the potential for change, but the 
manifestation of the contradiction is required to impede the reproduction 
of the existing Structure. In order to keep latent Contradictions from 
manifesting themselves as obstaclei to further reproduction, it is necessary 
to provide other structures outside of the contradictory set which will ' 
assure that the contradiction will remain latent rather than arising in a 
manifest, form. For example, in the illustration that waa given above, 'the 
opportunities for gainful employment and income 'may be so poor that there 
exists -a group of , workers who will endure the conditions of labor in a 
fragmented, routinized production process as an alternative to impoverish- 
ment or starvation. 

Indeed, the historical correspondence of the schools with the develop- 
ing requirements of the monopoly-capitalist workplace may be looked upon as 
a mechanism by which contradictions in production structures were mediated. 
In this context, the early habituation to routine and to performance of 
intrinsically boring tasks which schooling institutions provide, dampens 
later resentment of the^e characteristics of production processes and intro- 
duces the young to their inevitability. Finally, new structures may arise 
within or be appended to the internally contradictory set of structures to 
mediate the contradictions. For example, in the illustration given above, 

schemes of job rotation or the creation of incentive structures in which 

» 

advancement is tied to seniority and steady work performance may be introduced 
and operate to reduce boredom or to diffuse resentment. 
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Accordingly, the reproduction of a set of structures may proceed over 
a long period of time despite the existence of internal contradictions if 
t|iere exist structures either appended internally or that arise externally 
which mediate the contradictions. Nevertheless , as long as a contradiction 
remains in the sense that the basic structures persist which give rise to 
the contradiction, tensions, antagonisms and crises may be expected to 
surface periodically and tTireaten the continued reproduction of the basic 
structures. Indeed, an understanding of change;, then, requires not- just a 
knowledge of the circumstantial factors whicli trigger it, but also the 
underlying contradictions which impel it (bllman 1971: Chap. 5). 

With these concepts of contradiction, mediation, and correspondence, 
it is possible to formulate more precisely the thesis regarding the central- 
ity of the work process and the dynamic relation of schooling structu,res to 
work structures. The focus on the centra:lity of the work process implies 
that any qualitative change in that process or in the production structure 
that defines the work process will ultimately initiate changes in the cor- 
responding structures of society anl^particularly the schools. The corres- ^ 
pondence principle implies or predicts that these changes in schooling 
structures will evqlve . towards ones that will support the new organization 
of work, although there may be an interim period of confusion, conflict, 
and struggle among various proponents of alternative reforms.. We believe ^' 
that the analysis of the formation and evolution of schooling in America 
and the failure of* many educational reforms provides substantial evidence 
for viewing the work process as central to an understanding of the dynamics, 
of educational change (Bowlies and Gintis 1976). Further, we have asserted '? 
that the source of change in work processes lies in contradictions internal , 
to their structures. From these premises it is apparent that an understanding 
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of the history of structural change and projections of future changes in 
schooling must proceed from a specification of the concurrent changes in 
work structures and the internal contradictions which generate them. 

Although they are linked to the more general set of production and 
work structures through their historical development towards correspondence 
with those structures, schools are also partially autonomous from the work-' 
place. Most important, thdy are neither governed directly by either indiv- 
idual industrial and commercial enterprises nor by the production sector as 
a whole. Thus they may develop, in part, according to their own dynamic, 
and some changes in schooling processes will not mirror 'in precise detail^ 
the associated changes in work processes. However, there are severe limits 
to these types of chariges over the long run reflected in the limits placed 
upon the schools by the polities (Carnoy and Levin 1976) , and these devia- 
tionS will ultimately trigger reforms that will be designed to reestablish 
c^)rrespondence. , ^ 

For example, schools could probably produce labor power for the pro- 
duction sector with considerably greater efficiency at considerably lowfer 
cost by Eliminating courses in foreign languages, iri music, and the arts 
and other such experiences* But, part of' the tradition^il ideology of the 
school and its historical dynamic supports at least a smattering of these 
types of academic and cultural offerings and requirements as part of a 
legitimate schooling endeavor. 

In addition, schools develop internal contradictions of their own 
whose resolution imparts a pattern of change that may deviate historically 
from the pattern- of change^ in the production structure at some point in time. 
That is, this independent )dynamic may lead schooling structures in directions 
which reduce their ability to prepare workers for the capitalist work system 
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and .to mediate the inherent contradictions o5 the workplace. Under some 

conditions the schools .may even reach the point of e^cacer bating those con- 

• ✓ 

tradictions at least over the .short-ruti before the forces outlined 'tn the 

** > ■ ■ 

previous section pull them. back into correspondence. That is, the school- 
ing system may deVeldp in such ia way as to produce values, attitudes, and 
behaviors which are dysfunctional to .the reproduction of existing structures . 
and relations of production in work processes. For example, the emphasis 
on educational credentials as "objective" signs of superior ability and 
status leads students to a massive diversion oic efforts into the attainment 
of these credentials rather than into developing the knowledge and abilities 
that the credentials supposedly represent. This behavior pat pern inculcated 
by the schools creates an orients^tion in future workers towards the, .ctiltiva- 
tion of appearances rather than the internal heed to produce. 

Thus while schooling structures*, in general, correspond to workplace 
structures and relations, the strength of their correspondence may weaken 
over time or under certain conditions they may develop in such a way as to - 
exacerbate the manifestations of contradictions in the workplace at least 
over the short run. There are several reasons for this. In the first 
place, the fact that production structures are internally contradictory means 
that schools must inculcate attitudes, values, and skills which may be 
internally inconsistent. For example, existing production structures relyj^ 
on attitudes of individual competitiveness and drive for individual advance- 
ment to elicit high levels of work effort from employees whose work can*t 
be supervised directly. But, cooperation and teamwork are sometimes necess- 
ary for the smooth -operation and coordination of production. processes and . 
the avoidance of production bottlenecks. Yet it is difficult to inculcate 
individual competitiveness without at the same time creating a narrow egotism 
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and iftdividualism w^hich^ undermine the development of cooperative work . 
patterns. Although the development of extracurricular sports programs as 
an attempt to channel individual competitiveness' into te^m pursuits may 
address partially this inconsistency, the "extracurricular" nature of such 
activity means that it is not central and will rjot be experienced by the 
majority of students. , * , 

A second reason for the divergence from correspondence and mediation 
is the public/nature of funding and administration of schools. In particular, 

the pattern of public sponsorship of the schools has been a necessary 

\ ' - • ' 

extension of the ideology that the schools exist to create social mobility 
and equality. In fact,'' lt is ^this ideology that attracts .many highly - 
idealistic teacl^ers and other p^ersoni^el. While many^ of the efforts of such 
individuals serve to reproduce attitudes And values among students that 
correspond to the needs of hierarchic'^1 work structures, even if uninten- 
tionally, the fact that educational personnel of ten 'believe that the schools 
are agents of equality may also mean that they inculcate" in their students- 
some values which are dysfunctional to the reproduction of the' work order. 

Even more important, the existing hierarchical production structures 
require schools to produce relatively greater numbers of students who will * 
be prepared for subordinate work positions and much smaller numbers who will 
have the attitudes, skills, and credentials for higher status jobs. But, 
the schooling system has been propelled by strong parental expectations and 
demands for increased educational attainments for their children in conjunc-^: 
tion with being caught up' in its own institutional ideology as a provider of 

equal opportunity. Thus thefe has been an enormous overexpansion at the ' 

■■1-' 

college level with far more college graduates accredited and socialized for; 
higher status jobs than the current job structure can absorb. This situation 
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has heeti created in both Western Eurbt>e' and the United States. Paradox- ^ 
. Ically, the phenomenpn- of overeducation has increased the likelihood of 

frustration and rebellion among workers as they find that , they must accept 

.^obs with loTOr pay, status, and responsibilit;^^ than those for which their 

college or university background has prepared them. This is a matter that^ 

■i. ■ ■ ' ' ' ' 

we will return to in the next section. 

The possibility that schooling processes may' deviate from the repro- 
duction needs of capitalist production because of their own institutional 
dynamics has several consequences for a" theory of structural change. First, 
it meatls that periodically there must be periods of educational reform and 
change in order 'to .pull* the educational system ba^lc into correspondence. 
' Second, while changes in work structures depend largely on contra4ictions 
iriternal to the work process and its organization^ the educational process 
can exacerbate some of these contradictions by failing to mediate them and 
even aggravating them. » 

In siimmary, at some points in history the educational system may tend 
to "trigget'' chainge by exacerbating contradictions that are manifest in 
work processes even while fulfilling a general pattern of correapondence. 
J/e are suggesting that the relationship, between education and work is a 
dialectical one.. While the influence of the work structure has exerted 
constant pressures to maintain a corresponding educational structure for 
reproducing labor power for the capitalist mode of production, the educa- 
tional system also has its own semi-autonomous dynamic . which causes it to 
diverge in certain respects from the overall pattern of correspondence and 
mediation of the internal contradictions of capitalist production. At some 
point .this divergence x^rill trigger or exacerbate the manifestations of the 
contradictions in production, with deleterious consequences for the further 



expansion of production and reproduction of eocistiug relations. At that 
point J both the education anci production systems will be characterized by 
"reforms" which will attempt to mediate the contradictions through altera- 
tions in tiie nature of work relationships and corresponding modifications 
in educg^tion. Over time this new phase of correspondence will begin to * " • - 
deteriorate only to initiate a new wave of reforms and syntheses oi the 
old and new once again- 

IV. OVEREDUCATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

In the previous section we set out an. alternative formulation for 
understanding the relation betweeh education and work. While the establish- 
ment and accommodation of the. educational system ^ tlie demands for repro- 
ducing labor ppwer for corporate capitalism have been a* salient feature of 
that relationship, the underlying ind!ependent dynamic of the educational 
system represents the key to understanding change in both' the workplace and 
the schools. In the earlier conflicts over the shape of the schools, a 
number of structural features of the educational system were established 
that must tiece;5sar ily create a divergence between the schools and the work- 
place over the longer run. These features were necessary to create an 
ideology of schooling which would maximize the voluntary participation of 
citizens in both supporting the' schools financially and politically and in 
increasing enrollments in the educational system, without relying strictly 
on compulsion. 

Thus, the independent dynamic reflected in the independence of the 
educational bureaucracy from direct capitalist control , emanated from the 
requirements that the schools mirror the structure of work organizations 
while appearing to be quite separate and insulated from such "crass" influences 



The cultutal* dynamic of the schools ..as reflected in its courses in the arts 
^nd literature was necessary for inain*taining a semblance of the traditional 
academy to counter the obviously heavy hai\d of vocationalism that violated , 
the classical view of education. The emphasis on sxressing equality of < 
educational opportunity and increased social mobility through the educational 
system were necessary to maintain an image of fairness and to stimulate the 
individual demand for schooling so that enrollments would increase on a 
voluntary basis rather than a compulsory one- ^ 

In summary, Nthese independent dynamics arise out of the contradictory 
policies that created an historical patchwork of compromises in establishing 
a workable and stable educational system- On the one hand, it was necessary 
for the schools to respond to the powerful forces of the workplace, but on 
the other it was n^cesary to endow them with the image of independence, 
equality, and fairness in their operations. The internal contradictions 
created by Jthis divergence between function and image must necessarily 
manifest themselves over the longer run. Indeed, this is a major reason 
that correspondence has broken down in some very crucial respects in recent 
years- 

Divergence of Education and Jobs 

Whenever the historical path :of the educaticjnal system begins to diverge 
significantly so that it fails to mediate the contradictions of the workplace 
adequately or exacerbates those contradictions, there will be pressures on 
the educational system to change, Chaijges in the workplace may also ensue 
to mediate the manifestations of the underlying contradictions of capitalist 
work, and these will also have educational consequences. One of the most 
important of these divergences in recent years has been reflected in the 
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urplus of educated persons relative*^) the number "of available jobs requiring 
igh levels of education. Throughout both Western Europe and the United 
States, there exist large and apparently, increasing nyn^ers of educated- 
unemployed and underemployed persons. This phenomenon has an enormous poten- 
tial for triggering reforms in both education and work, and it will be the 
focus of this section. 

As we emphasized, ' an impor.tant component of the demand for schooling 
by individuals an4 families is related to their quest for social mobility, ^ 
Higher levels of educational a^ttainment are associated. with better occupa- 
tional opportunities and inj^mes, and the expectation of a better job and 
income are important factdrs which motivate students to obtain additional 
schooling. But, continuing correspondence between the educational system 
and that of production require that the number of educated persons that are 
produced at each level be readily absorbed \^ the occupational hierarchy in 
the sense that the particular skills, attitudes, behaviors, and expectations 
associated with each educational level will be matched by appropriate occu- 
pational opportunities that draw upon these attributes. Thus, the expansibn ' 
of educated persoBS cannot exceed the expansion in the number of appropriate 
jobs for each level of education, without creating a mismatch between the 
proficiencies of^the educated person and the characteristics of his or her job. 

More generally, the occupational hierarchy at the upper levels must 
expand rapidly enough to absorb the increases in educated^ persons that cor- 
respond to those levels • In period of very rapid economic growth, a differ- 
ent problem may arise, but one that i^ more readily resolved. There may be 
a shortage of educated workers. In that casd there is pressure on firms 
to train and upgrade existing workers and labor-market entrants to fill 
needed positions for which there are not enough candidates with appropriate 
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education and training, jln contrast, it is far more difficult to set out 
policies which can resolvp the problems of overeducation. 

The seventies j^ere a period of over-production of educated persons in 
the advanced capitalist, societies • In particular, the. educational systems 
were producing more persons with higher educational credentials than there 
were job opportunities that could utilize such training. The result is that 
uneDoploymeritV rates of college and university graduates rose, and perhaps - 
even more prevalent wis the shift of such persons to occupations that did 
not require traditionally a college education. 

According to the recent analysis of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education (1973: Chap. 3) for the- United States, there have been threat 
distinct phases. Prior to 1950 it appears that the opportunities for college 
graduates kept pace with the supply with the exception of periods of s^^vere 
economic dislocation such as the depression of the thirties and World tZar II. 
From 1950 to the middle sixties, the expansion of opportunities outpaced the 
increase in the number of college graduates. This represented a gold/en age 
of' sorts for college graduates as their salaries rose at a more rapid rate 
than those for other groups (Welch 1970;" Freeman 1976: Chap. 3). Bi^t, since 
the late sixties there has been a isx greater expansion inl the numl^er of 
college-educated youths than in the number o^^^ppropriat^jobs for persons 
with college-level training. 

In contrast, by the late 1970's virtually all of the Western European 
countries and the United States were facing vast problems of youth unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. Perhaps, more important, the edupation of these 
unemployed youth was at unprecedentedly high levels, and there were immense 
problems in even finding jobs for college and university gr'aduates. 
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M6reover, many of the jobs that were available for the college graduate were 

at occupational levels which had been filled traditionally by persons with \ 

■ ' ' --jr 

considerably r&ss education. How did this situat:ion arise, and wha^ are its 

» * , «i ' " 

future consequences for education and work? 

Causes of Overeducation ' , 

There are two principal underlying causes of the overeducation phenom- 
enon. The first is a relative decline in ecofiomic growth generally and in 
the shift to higher s*tatti^9*ccupations specifically, and the second is the 
large increase in the number of educated persons entering the labor market. 
Let us review briefly each of these in turn. The provision of increasing 
numbers of professional and managerial occupational positions depends 
crucially on growth in the economy and shifts in the structure of the economy 
towards industries that use these types of personnel. While economic expan- 
sion was an important factor ^historically in increasing the numbers of high 
level positions, and„it was a particular crucial factor in the post-World 
War II period, the rate of economic growth has declined to levels that are 
-considerably below historical growth rates. 

By the early seventies, not only had the shorter run effects, of a 

^rld business recession taken their course, but a number of longer run 

factors have suggested that economic growth rates "will not approach again 

9 

the rapid expansion of the post-World War tl period. Thes6 factors include 
the problems of shortages and rapidly rising costs of energy and other non- 
renewable resources, chronic problems of inflation, increasing capital 
requirements, falling rates of profit on investments in the developed 
countries as a result of over-accumulation and saturation of markets, and 
rising investment opportunities in the third world with their large pools . 



of low-wage labor and few inhibitions on the despoliation of theif^ environ- 
ments. All of these factors taken toget-her suggest that the economic growth 
of the post-war period that provided such an important source of expansion 
of Ejtanagerial and professional positions for educated persons ig not likely 
to be repeated in the foreseeable future. 

Further, historically all of the advanced capitalist countries experi- 

eijiced a profound shift from agriculture to manufacturing and in more recent 

/ . . . 

years to the services. With these shifts came concomitant occupational move- 

/ ' ■ •' ' 

ments from farmwork to 1>lue collar jobs and to white collar employment and 
^ an expanding managerial and professional component iu the workforce. For 
example, in 1900 about lO^percent of both the male and female labor force 
were found in managerial and professional occupations in the U.S. (Gordon 
1974:28).' These proportions had risen to 14 percent for males and 16 per- 
cent for females by- 1940 and to 28 percent and 19 percent respectively by 
1970. However, since 1970 ther^ has been almost no increase in this ratio, 
suggesting a growth rate in these occupations that has slowed to that of 
the U.S. labor force generally ( Employment and Training Report of the 
President 1976:235). Moreover, as- Freeman (1976:64-69) has noted, the growth 
of industries that utilize college-educated persons will be especially 
sluggish in comparison with the unusually high growth period of the sixtie.s. 

In summary, the slower pace of economic growth in the United States 
and Western Europe in combination with a particular decline in the expansion 
of those industries that are education- intensive suggests a slackening demand 
for the college graduate relative to the^ immediate^ past. This situation 
differs from the very rapid increase in professional and- managerial oppor- 
tunities that followed World War II. 

In contrast, with the reduction in the expansion of appropriate jobs. 



the number of pers'ons entering the labor market with college credentials has 
increased substantially. In both Westerri Europe and the United States, the 
number of youth of college or university age have reached unprecedented 
levels because of an earlier baby boom that, created this demographic bulge. 
While the* ef f'BOtS of this demographic phenomenon are likely to subside in 
terms of its impact on increasing the numbers of college-educated workers, 
other effects are likely to increase both aggregate participation in pos^~ 
secondary education and in the labor supply of such persons • 

These other factors iriclilde the high levej.s of university enrollments 
stimulated by the reforms of the secondary school in Wes'tern Europe and by 
the declining value of the secondary school certificate in both the United 
States and in Western Europe, As college educated workers ar^. forced to 
take jobs that would have employed secondary school graduates, the prospects 

~~for the secondary school graduate have been declining at an even more rapid 
pace. In the United States, the private rates of return for a college educa- 
tion appear tq have been holding steady or 'even increasing as salaries for 
college gra'duates have risen at a slightly fast.er rate than for high school 
graduates and as unemployment rates have r is err at a slower rate (Grasso 1977) 

Finally, not only might ve expect high enrollment rates in colleges 
and universities to hold those levels or even increase 'as the economic 
prospects for lower levels of education decline, but an increasing portion 
of college graduates are likely to enter the labor market. , There are two 
reasons for this. First, there has been a secular trend dn both the United 
•States and in Europd for women to incr^^ ^ their labor for'ce participation.. 

Thus, mor,e college educated women will be entering the labor market 
than in the past to compete for available- jobs. ^ Second,, there is an independ 

' ent effect of the job shortage that will reinforce this-.ef f ect. With 
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difficulties in obtaining high remuneration for male college graduates, 
there will be greater pressures for their wives to work to assist in main- 
taitiing a middle class living standard. 

In summary, the expansion of college level training is likely to 
•persist or taper off at very high devels so that a very large proportion of 
*the entering work force will have received- some post-secondary training in 
both Western Europe and the United States. In contrast ,^ only a relatively , 
small proportion of new jobs will require the types of skills and personality 
traits associated with that level of education. The result will be that a 
very large numter of youth who will be entering the labor market will find 

that their job expectations will not be satisfied by available opportunities 

• - . ^ \ 10 

and that they are overeducated relative to the requirements of Cheir work. 



Oyereducation and Unfulfilled Expectations 

Overall, then, the long run picture suggests that college graduates . 
^are likely to have greater expectations with respect to their occupational 
attainments than the labor mar"ket can fulfill. In the past there was th^ > 
'Expectation that if one obtained the appropriate level of education, one 
could also attain an occupation that was consonant with that level of edu- 
cation. To a large degree that set of expectations still seems to be 
evident as reflected in the occupational aspirations of youth. Table 1 
compares the occupational aspirations of a national sample of U-»S: high 
school graduates of 1972 with the occupational pattern in the labor force 
for both 1972 and projections for 1983. Even two and one half years after 
leaving high school . (after participating in either the labor market or college 
or both) , about half of the * respondents aspired tt5 professional and technical 
careers. But,- Such occupations accounted for only about 14 percent of 
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Table 1 , ■ 

Occupational Aspirations of High School Glass of 19 72 During 
Their Senior Year and 2 /2 Years -Later, and Composition of the 
Labor Force by Occupational Group: 19 72 and Projected to 19 85 

Percentage Distributions 
Occupational Aspirations 
of* the High Schopi Class 

Occupational Group of 1972 Labor Force 

19 74-2 •'-/2 years 
1972 in after leaving 1972 1985 
^ ' high school high school^ actual proj ected 



Total^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.6 


100.0 


Professional and technical wo2?kers 


54.0 


49.9 


14,1 


16.8 


Clerical workers 


16.0 


.12.7 


17.4 


^ 19.4 


Managers, officials, and proprietors 


5.0 


11.7 


9.8 


10.3 


Service workers 


7.0 


4.9 


13,5 


13.2 


Sale^ workers- 


3.0 


1.9 


6.6 


6.4 


Craftsmen 


8.0 


9.6 


13.2 


12.8 


Operatives 


2.0 


4.0 


16.5 


15.1 


Laborers and foram workers 


4.0 


5.3 


8.9 


. 6.0 



1. Based on responses to questions asking what kind of work respondents would 
would like to do (1972), and what kind of work they expect to be doing when 
they are 30 years old (1974). 

2. Preliminary data. Estimates are unweighted. 

3. Percentage distributions may not add to 100.0 because of rounding 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare National Center 
for Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972, preliminary data and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1972-^73 and 1973-74 editions 
as printed in U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, The Condition of Edifcation 1976 , p. 245 
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positions in the labor force in 1972 with a projection to about 17 percent 
some 13 year^ later in 1985. In contrast, far fewer respondents a'spired to 
the lower-level occupations, ^ven though there were relatively more positions 
in the labor force in these areas. 

With additional years of schooling, individuals expect that the jobs 
that they are able to obtain correspond to their higher educational status. 
Not only are there prestige differences in terms of occupations that have 
required traditionally more education (Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 19^72), 
but there are substantial differences among occupations in income (Sewell 
and Hause^ 1975) and in fringe benefits, employment stability, working condi- 
tions, and independence (Duncan 1976). Thus the question that arises is 
what will be the consequences of such expectations if they are left 
unfulfilled. 

Before talking about the'se in concrete terms, it is important to note , 

the context in which job dissatisfaction by the young over-educated worker 

is viewed. In the past, economic insecurity seemed to be a dominant factor 

in the adaption of workers to jobs that were below their expectations or 

which were intrinsically distasteful. Moreover, the possibility of future 

upward mobility gave at least a hope that things might become substantially 

better through conscientiousness and hard work. But, recent surveys have 

shown some rather distinct breaks from the past, partially due to the higher 

educational .levels of youth and partially to the objectively better economic 

circxjmstances of a society with unemployment insurance, public assistance, 

and other kin4s of economic cushions. An extensive survey of U.S. college 

seniors in 1972 suiranarized: 

In work attitudes and perceptions of the most salient 
characteristics of work, students see themselves as being 
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quite different from their parents. Two significant and 
striking differences emerge whetl students are asked to compare 
their work needs with those of their fathers. Students see 
themselves as being far less concerned than their fathers 
with earnings and security and much more concerned Vith the 
nature and purposes of the work. Students stress the more 
altruis;:ic and intrinsic aspect^- of the job. They seek 
interesting work which will be useful to society and of benefit 
to others, will allow them to express individuality, and will 
enhance individual growth (U.S. Department of Labor 1974:4). 

These viewS are fu?:ther reinforced by the public opinion polls of U.S. youth 
and particularly the trends in the data. ' For example, based upon compara- 
tive studies between 1967 and 1973, Yankelovich (1974) found that: 

Today's generation of young people is less fearful of economic 
insecurity than generations in the past. They want interesting 
and challenging work, but they assume that their employers 
cannot — or will not — provide it. By their own say-so, they 
are inclined to take "less crap" than older workers. They are 
not as automat ideally loyal to the organization as their fathers, 
and they are far more cognizant of their own needs and rights. 
Nor are they as awed by organizational' and hierarchical authority. 
Being less fearful of "discipline" and the threat of losing their 
. jobs, they feel free to express their discontent in myriad ways, 
from f poling around on the job to sabotage. They are better 
educated than their parents, even without a college degree. They 
want more freedom and opportunity and will struggle hard to 
achieve it (Yankelovich 1974:37). 

In summary, the prospect of job dissatisfaction and its possible deleterious 
consequences for productivity seem to be increasingly related to the disparity 
between rising expectations for* better jobs and the available job opportun- 
ities, and there is reason to believe that this is equally true for Western 
European youth. 

Education has been found to be related to job-dissatisfaction in a 
number of studies. The most thorough examination of the relationship between 
education and job satisfaction w'as carried out by Quinn and Baldi de 
Kandilovitch (1975). Using the extensive data from the 1973. Quality of 
Employment Survey as well as sophisticated statistical techniques to attempt 
to isolate the relations of education and job satisfaction, they found that: 
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''The most dissatisfied workers were those who wete too highly educated for 
their jobs" (p. vii). In a related study, Kalleberg and Sorensen (1973) 
found that workers whose educational levels exceeded the estimated educa- 
tional requirements for jobs showed higher levels of job dissatisfaction. 
Thus the evidence points consistently to the probability that as the dis-- 
crepancy grows between the job expectations of the young and increasingly 
educated entrants to the labor force and the actual jobs that will b6 avail- 
able, the dissatisfaction of this group will increase. 

Job Dissatisfaction and Implications for Production 

But, if job dissatisfaction is a rising function of the discrepancy 

between the educational requirements of existing jobs and the rising levels 

of educational attainments and job 'expectations of the young, it is important 

to ask what implications such dissatisfactions ha^ve for work organizations. 

While there have been only a small number of studies that have addressed 

this issue in a systematic way, there are a number of iirvestigations and 

other evidence that suggest that such dissatisfactions will have a negative 

jinpact on productivity. It is important to mention that there are few 

accurate indices on the extent to which such factors as employee turnover, 

alcoholism, absenteeism, driig problems, sabotage and related problems of 

quality control, or wildcat strikes have changed over time generally and 

virtually no information on such changes for those occupations and industries 

11 _ 

that have been most impacted by young and over-educated workers. Tne result 

is that it is difficult to relate rises in overeducation to such costly 

problems as work stoppages, deterioration in quality control, and employee 

12 

turnover or absenteeism. 

The problem of linking changes in the . proportion of overeducated 



workers to longer term changes in worker behavior is further compounded by 
the effects of the business cycle. Dur;Lng periods of recession, the low 
demand for labor and high rates of unemployment will tend to discipline the 
work force. The lack of alternative employment will tend to reduce' worker 
disruption, turnover, and absenteeism. Thus while employee absentee rates 
rose from 1967-1970, they seem to have leveled off or even fallen during the 
recent trecession (J. Hedges 1973 and 1975). Obviously, .it is the longer 
run changes -that are of interest in looking at the overeducation issue 
rather than the short run, cyclical change^. , A, related problem is the lack 
of consistency in both concepts and operationalization of such terms as 
employee turnover or absenteeism as well as other measures of worker diss- 
atisfaction and behavior. Different studies on the subject have viewed the 
phenomenon and its measurement in different ways, arid statistical studies 

13 

that have looked for relationships have varied .considerably in their rigor. 

However, there is considerable support for the view that job dissatis- 

14 

faction is directly related to both absenteeism and turnover. Moreover, the 
view is intuitively compelling, although the relationship is probably a 
complex one that requires 'an improved understanding of both social- 
psychological dynamics of the workplace as well as the research operational- 
ization of thes^ ' concepts (Btayfield and Crockett ; 1963^ StiVaSta "et ^1. '1975) 

More direct ties between overeducation atid indices of employee 
productivity such as employee turnover have been reviewed by Berg (1970). 
In general, he concludes from a variety of evidence that overeducation may 
have deleterious consequences for production. The most ambitious study that 
explored the connection between hiring standards and actual job requirements 
(Diamond and Bedrosian 1970) was carried out for ten major "entry and near- 
entry" jobs in each, of five white-collar and four blue-collar occupations 



as well as one service occup'ation for twenty groups of establishments 
among fourteen industries in two metropolitan regions. The authors found 
that hiring requirements were unrelated to job performance across cities, 
industries, or companies, and for some seventeen of the twenty samples 
there was little or no difference in job performance associated with the 
level of educational attainment of the worker. But, the differences between 
the hiring standards and the actual requirements needed for the jobs 
"...appeared to be an impqrtant cause of costly turnover in a major segment 
of virtually all of the 20 groups" (p.„7). 

Moreover ,' recent survey results suggest a relationship between job 
dissatisfaction and both industrial sabotage and drug usage within the worH- 
place. Quinn _et al . (1973) investigated these linkages with data from tfre 
extensive Quality of Employment Survey. They found that workers' reports of 
industrial sabotage were most common among dissatisfied workers, young 
workers, and men (p. 40). - ' V ' 

These findings also comport with the few case studies of work organi- 
zations characterized by rising numbers of young and more highly educated 
workers. Perhaps the most poignant^ of these cases is the experience of 
General Motors with its newly .Situated Vega plant at Lordstown, Ohio. Its 
relatively highlj)^ educated arid yOung workforce responded with wildcat - 
strikes, sabotage, high absenteeism, drugs, and other disruptive activities 
to attempts hy management to tighten worker discipline and to increase pro- 
duction levels to the designed edacity of the plant (Aronowitz 1973: 
Chapter 1). A similar picture is described for a steel mill (Kremen 1972), 
and a more general pattern is described by the Work in America Report (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1973) with high estimated ^ 
losa.es in productivity for both businesses and government (Walton 1976) . 
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' In summary, we have suggested that the rising levels of overeducation 
for the available jobs in conjunction with relatively High levels of 
affluence are tending to create increasing problems for the production of 
goods /and services^ in the United States* The higher levels of education of 
youth are spawning enhanced expectations for jobs that will confer high 
status,^ income, . and responsibility* But, the expansion of such occupational 
positions is falling far short of the increases of college-educated youth, 
and Chere also appears to be a tendency for existing professional and raana- 
getial jobs to become m9re routinized or proletarianized over time* 
(Btavennan 1974; Bright 1966)* It is expected that these contradictory 
dynamics will create increasing dissatisfaction in the workplace as expecta- 
tions are frustrated and these frustrations will threaten productivity by 

15 

increasing the level of disruptive behavior among workers* \ 

Implications for Reform of Education and Work 

As we emphasized at the beginni'hg of this section, the independent 
dynami^. of .the educational system has implications for changing both work 
and education* As the educational system diverges in a variety of ways 
from its earlier pattern of correspondence, it begins to fail to mediate 
contradictions. The expansion of the system of education to satisfy the 
ideology of social mobility through educational mobility is an important 
example of a phenomenon which will ultimately provide a disruptive effect 
on production If permitted to continue* Of course as the threats to produc- 
tivity and the symptoms of worker unrest increase, there will be a variety 
of attempts to stem the divergence of schools and firms through reforms of 
both the workplace and education* In particular, both the state and 
capitalist enterprises will attempt to alter the system of educational 
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organizdtion arid that of work in order to once again establish a smoother 

•I . 

pattern of correspondence between thej two institutions. And, many of these 
reforms are already in evidence. 

On the side of the workplace, there are increasing att.empts to change 
the organization of work. These include attempts to humanize work and to 
increase worker participation at the various organizational levels as well 
as to provide educational sabbaticals for workers to "retool" their skills 
and refresh their spirits. On the educational side there are attempts at 
disrupting, the normal ediicatipnal pattern by spreading education and train- 
ing over a lifetime through "recurrent" or "lifelong" edudation while 
reducing the demands for conventional academic credentials. In addition, 
there is a major trend towards emphasizing career education, an attempt to 
integrate more closely the workplace and the school. This latter movement 
is comprised of a large number of reforms of curriculum content, counseling, 
and organizational change in the schools. In^^^tive following sections we will 
review some of these changes. 



' V, THE MOVEMENT TOWARD WORKPLACE DEMOCRACY 

In previous sections we maintained that the educational system is no 

longer able to mediate the contradictions of capitalist work and that the 

independent dynamic of the educational system has even acted to increase 

disruptive and conflictive behavior in the workplace. In particular, young 

workers with relatively high educational levels who have not experienced 

economic deprivation are likely to reject increasingly both the types of 

jobs that will be available as well as the overall controlling conditions 

of the work setting. Symptoms of this malaise will be reflected in rising * 

incidences of worker turnover, absenteeism, sabotage, wildcat strikes, 

quality deterioration of product, and challenges to discipline and existing 

work organization. And, these matters will not be one^ that wiJLl be 

resolvable through normal collective bargaining with trade unions. Such 

threats to production a^nd productivity will have high potential costs, and 

the pressures exhibited by both managers and workers to reorganize or reform 

the workplace will be ir^tense. 

/ ' 

Types of Workplace Reforms ' 

It is important to be more .concrete about what is meant about reforms 
of the workplace. Since the word reform is often used to refer to quite 
different things, we will att-empt to utilize it more precisely by referring 
to two types of workplace reforms, technical and political ones, Technical 
changes refer to those alterations of the workplace that can be carried c4it 
without changing the governance of the firm in ?erms of the allocation of 
decision- ma king authority. Such reforms can include the redesign of jobs to make 
them more interesting or the use of flexible working schedules wh^|^ employees 
'can set their own hours. They can encompass changes in the physical work 
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environment or policies of organizational development , that improve commun- 
ications, among employees. All of these are considered to be technical in 

■ . y . , 

nature in that the existing management can make, the decisions and hire the 
appropriate technical specialists to design ^d implement the changes. 

In contrast with the technical category, political changes in the 

I- ■ ' ' 

wbtkplace refer to those that alter the governance or decision-making frame- 

/ - - ' 

work. These,, in turn, can be divided int^ micro- and macro-political ■ 

/ 

reforms where the former denotes ' change^' in the internal decision-making 
of the work enterprise, and the latter^^ref ers to~ mo4if ications of the ^x- 
eternal or overall governance • of the ^ifm. It is useful to review each of 
these political categories of reform in greater detail, since we will 
suggest that they represent the categories of response to the present threat;s 
to productivity by -'overeducated" workers. 

Micro-political changes represent alterations in the internal decision 
maki[ig of the work enterprise that increase the participation of workers in 
matters which affect the 'nature and organization of their work. The polit- 
ical aspect of these modifications is due to the inherent change in the ' 
distribution of power over the particular decisions that are included in 
the reform. ^ In thes6 cases some traditional managerial prerogatives are 
relinquished or shared with workers . The micro-aspect of this category 

■r 

refers to the fact that such increases in worker participation ate limited 
to a specific set of factors that govern the execution of the work rather 
than encompassing .Hhose macro-political dimensions that govern the operation 
of the' organization itself. Thus, the typical' micto-political modification . 
of the work enterprise will increase the patticipation of workers in deter- 
mining such matters as production schedules, training regimen, 'work assign- 
ments, and work methods. However, such changes will not affect the overall 
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control of the organization as reflected in decisions on the choice of 
products or services to be produced, pricing policies, investment plans, 
distribution of profits, or overall organizational sftructure. In summary, 
micro-political changes tend to increase the participation of employees in 
those decisions which affect the nature and performance of their Jobs 
within the overall governance structure that defines the operations and 
purpose of. the enterprise. 

A general term that is used to describe attempts to increase worker 
participation in what are traditionally thought of as managerial functions 
is that of job enrichment ' (H. Rush 1971: 13-14). This approach is based largely 
iipon' the work^bf, Herzberg (1966) and Argyris (1957 and 1964) which argues that 
die most important motivating factors of , a job are those which provide intrinsic 
rewards to the job-holder such as feelings of achievement, personal recog- 
nition, control of the 'work process, and responsibility. Job enrichment 
approaches assume that workers can be more highly motivated by increasing 
the content of vertical or hierarchical responsibilities of the job such 
as planning, organizing and evaluating the work in addition to^ performing it. 

One of the most important applications of this concept is that of the 
autonomous work group. , This approach divides the , functions of the organi- 
zation into -relatively ^oall work groups that make decisions on how the work 
will be performed. The assumption is trfat most employees can , relate much ^ 
better to a small and identifiable group of which --they* are members than to 
,a large impersonal organization. This attachment to the group and the high 
level of communication and interaction among its members fosters the ability 

of the group to make internal decisions about how the wOrk will be performed. 

' ■ ' . ^ ' ,( 

While the group is accountable to a higher level of management for its over- 

-^all performance, the internal assignments, scheduling, training, and 
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consideration 'of new Work practices are relegated to the work group itself. 
Much of the development of these i^deas has bee^carried out by several 
researchers at the Tavistock I^titute in London along, with colleagues aC^ 
the Work ^.esearch Institutes in Oslo (Herbst 1962; Emery and Thorsrud 1969). 

The illustration of changes in Swedish automobile -manufacture provides 
a good example of these types of changes in decision-making (Gyllenhammer 1977) 
While the shift from assembly lines, to work teams is one that .is based 
upon technical redesign^ of the organization, • it also represents substantial 
micro-political changes based upon the ability of groups of workers to 
determine within reasonably broad limits the organization of their work. 
The Swedish e*xample also shows' the degree to which various work reforms may ^ 
fit into more than one subcategory of the classification scheme. In partic- 
ular, the "political" types of reforms ailmost invariably have technical 
implications, although the opposite is not necessarily 'true. Many technical 

changes in jobs can be carried out without affecting the pattern of decision- 

^. 16- ' , - * ■ ' ■ . • . - 

makxng. 

In addition to the approaches that inqrease the direct participation 
qf workers, in the decisions that affect their work activ^ities , there are 
other forms of participative man'agement. Perhaps the most important of these 
is the use of worker councils or committees that are elected by workers or 
appointed by workers, and managers to resolve jointly with the management 
some of the major policy^ issues regarding the work setting (Jenkins i974a: 
* 68-72). To a large degreeT this Is the de facto ' approach used in British 
•industrial relations where the shop stewards represent the unionized workers 
with respi^ct Co jnanagement-worker conflicts and chang^es in- emp-loyment and 
work practices. I'Jhlle this process has eivolved dn the British case as part 
of the normal industrial relations practice, the use of worker councils as 
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a participative metihanism by management is^belng cgnsidered increasingly 
in enterprises in the United States and. Western Europe, As we will note in 
the next section, the workers '- council also represents ^he, basic .building 
block of the Yugoslavian macro-political model,. , ^ ^ 

Macro-Political changes include those modifications that are designed 
to give workers a greater measure of control of and participation in the 
work enterprise as a whole, rather than just vithin their own work units. 
While the mii&ro-political changes include only internal modifications ia the 
distribution of decision-making roles, macro-political alterations encompass 
changes in the governance and direction of the total work organization ' 
itself. In principle such reforms can increase th^ participation of \<^orkers 
in virtually all the policies of the firm -from internal work practices to; 
the selection and marketing of products, determination of prices and invest- 
ment pblicies, and allocation of profits- or surpluses. At. least these are 
the.pc5ssi*bilities represented by such chattges in governance. 

The specific form of any macro-political reform is crucial in deter- 
mining the nature of the results. This is especially evident in the, case of 
employee ownership. -In some ways this would ^eem to be the most far-reaching 
of the macro-political changes, in that employee ownership should vest in 
the' employees the rights to govern tfheir own work organization and the nature 
of the work situation. But, in fact, employee ownership may have, little to . 
do with employee \)articipation in management. 

There are at least two general forms of employee ownership, the first 
being man^geflient-initiated and the second, being worker-initiated. Management 
initiated types of employee ownelrship usually consi-st of a ^ogram.in which 
part of the remuneration of employees is offered in the form .of ^ stocks or 
*options to purchase stQck on the basis of seniority,, salary, or position. 



In other cases, the employees acting as a group purchase the firm by obtain- 
ing a loan .that is repaid out of profits. Perhaps the. best knovm plan for 
making such- a transfer in the U.S. is that of the Employee Stock Ownership 
Plan or ESOP which will be discussed in greater detail in a subsequent section. 

: Typically, management will choose the first of these plans as a means 
of supplementing wage and salary benefits while building a mechanism to 
increase employee motivation and prod\lctiy;ity. , The second of these is 
usually adopted primarily as a means- for increasiifig, the amount of capital in 
the f irjn which is -an intrinsic attribu ^of the E^'P. a^proacl^. Accordingly, , 
it is not sjirprising that management-initiated plans to increase employee 
ownership do not construct a mechanism for the employees to participate in 
the management of the firm. Indeed, it is probably safe to say that in a 
majority of these cases the o^nployeeS seem to be content to leave these 
decisions to traditional managerial hierarchies with the tacit view |:hat 
professional expertise is necessary to obtain maximum grdwth and returns- to 
their stock ownership. * ,^ • 

In contrast, employee- initiated ownership plans almost invariably 
result in direct or representative participation in governing th,e work enter- 
p^rise. The most typical approach is that df the producers' cooperative in" ^ 
which the members both own and manage the organization. . Such organizations 
can be created initially in a cooperative form where the members or employees 
are requirell to invest in the enterp^rise, or they can derive from the conv^r- 
sion of * conventional' firms to the producer 'Cooperative mode (P.. Bernstein 
1974; Carnoy and* Levin 1976A) . In these cases, t;he workers exercise control 
of both the internal organization of ,.work."as ^well a$. le'Jrel'^ of remuneration, . 
product planning and development, marketing, pricing, and other functions. 

• „ ' .4*4. *. 

In capitalist societies, the producer cooperative represents the most complete 



form of macro-political reform vis- a- vis the traditional capitalist 
relationship. • ' 

A second macro-political reform is the inclusion of worker representa- 
tion on corporate boards. This form of macro-political change is especially 
important in Western Europe. For example, in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
a policy of co-determination or Mitbes timmung has been adopted that requires 
from one- third to one-half of the places on the governing boards of firms to 
be delegated to workers (D. Jenkins, 1974a: Chap.' 8). This approach would be 
somewhat eqiiivalent to requiring that corpor:ate boards of directors in' the 
United States have significant proportions of worker representatives. The . 
Commission of the European Economic Community or Common Market has also 
indicated a movement in this direction with the recommendation of a statute 
in June 1976 that would require co-determination and workers' councils for 
companies operative in.t^o or more members countries. (Doc. COM (76) 253 
final, June 3, 1976.) In addition, a British Commission on Industrial 
Democracy has recommended recently that the governing boards of all British 
firms employing more than 2000 persons be required to include elected worker 
representatives (Department of Trade 1977). While worker representation on 
the Board of Di|:ect!ors is clearl^y on the upswing in Western Europe, it is 
not clear that the co-determination apprvoach has had- much of an impact on 

the nature*- of work and work organization, and the policy is exceedingly ^ 
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controversial with respect to its impact. 

A third form of macro-political work reform is that of worker self- 

management under conditions where the enterprise is not owned directly by 

.the employees. This particular situation is relevant especially to the 

public sector, where the focus of the approach is on the direct power of 

workers to govern their own work organizations. This mode of control can 



take many foras, but the Yugoslavian version is the most highly developed. 

The Yugoslavian model is based upon workers' councils that make the n;iajor 

policy decisions for the firms. Among small enterprises (less than thirty 

employeeis) , all of the workers are members of such councils; and a\|[iong 

larger enterprises, the councils are elected by the workforce. The council 

holds all formal power, and it mak^s decisions regarding hiring and firing, 

19 

salaries, investment, and other operatioms of the firm. Unlike some of the 
forms of wbrker participation that were referred to in the micro-political 
category where workers and work councils are accountable to management, 
under the Yugoslavian arrangement the management i^ accountable to the workers 
Such managers are appointed by the elected representatives of the central 
board of management. The personal income of the workers is dependent both 
upon the overall success of the enterprise as well, as the contribution of 
the individual 'towards that success, although a minimum income is guaranteed 
to the individual independent of these criteria. 

Various versions of worker self -management are also found in China, 
Cuba, and Israel. In both China and Cuba there is emphasis on direct partic- 
ipation in management and operations, rather than participation through 
representation. All members of the work enterprise -are expected to play 
active roles in contributing to the formation of the work process. 
(C. Bettelheim 1975 and A. MacEwan 1975.) The Israeli kibbutz or collective 
is another well-known example of macro-political worker control, where all 
decisions about production and the distribution arid use of productive sur- 
pluses are made by the membership. The traditional work hierarchy is elim- 
inat^ed in favor of a democratic mechanism for making collective decisions 
regarding both production and consumption. (D. Jenkins 1974a: Chap. 6; 
K. S. Fine 1973.) 
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A final category of macro-political reform is that of nationalization 
of industry. This change refers to the transfer of a firm or industry from 
the private to the public sector . Such a transfer has obvious implications 
in terms of an alteration in the governance of the work organization. The 
exact forms of change will depend crucially upon the nature of the transfer, 
and the political context ini which nationalization takes place. At the 
one extreme, a traditional cor^porate management might be replaced by a trad- 
itional government bureaucracy, with no significant modifications in the 
organization of work-; Indeed, it has been argued that from the viewpoint 
of the workers, nationall2;ation can reduce the possibilities for change 
rather than increase them. Certainly, this has been one of the major crit- 
icisms of the state socialist societies of the Eastern Bloc. On the other 
side, it is possible to construct a scheme of nationalization that integrates 
worker participation in the decision-making apparatus such as that of 
Yugoslavia. Again, the exact form and implications for modification of the 
workplace will depend crucially on both the national and historical context. 

In general, macro-political organizational reforms represent the most 
far-reaching possibilities for changing the nature of work organizations to 
increase the participation of workers in affecting the nature of their jobs x 
and their' work relationships. That is, with major changes in the overall 
governance, corresponding modifications can take place in internal governance 
and in the technical arrangements of work organization. Of course, as noted, 
this hierarchical approach to describing work reforms from micro-technical 
ones to macro-political changes tends to subsume the former categories under - 
each successive classification; although there may be exceptions to th^s 
generalization. For example, employee ownership may change none of the^ 
characteristics of the work organization beyond who receives the dividends, 
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and profit-sharing plans or co-determination may also have no effect on the 
nature of work, 

IffllCH REFORMS ARE MOST LIKELY ? 

The classification scheme that, we have presented gives some indic5^tion 
of the variety of possible work reforms that might be considered as alterna- 
tives to the present organization of work. However, this ,does not mean that 
they are all equally likely to be adopted in the future. First, it should 
be borne in mind tl^at each form of wdrk organization arose under a concrete 
set of historical conditions and within a specific cultur-al, political, and 
economic content. The, conditions that will support any particular approach 
will not necessarily be present as reforms are considered. For example, 
it is probable that the Yugoslavian method of v^ork organization in its ^ 
existing, form is only possible within a national system of decentralized 
socialism. Thus, the classification represents a theoretical set of alter- 
natives, but the actual -alternatives must necessarily 'be constrained by 
the particular context. 

A second point that is worth mentioning is that the attempt to change 

a basic social institution like the workplace or school is replete with 

trial and error and struggles among groups with different interests. This 

means that such reforms might follow a pattern that is rather unstable in 

the short run with failures and new reforms attempted until a longer run 

stability is achieved. For example, enterprises may attempt to provide 

technical reforms without increasing worker participation, only to find that 

these types of changes do not alleviate the problems towards which they were 

» 

addressed. Tn--that case, the next step might be an attempt at a micro- 
political change in work organization. Alternatively, a micro-political 

< - 
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reform might be attempted that creates new problems in the work organiza- 
tion such as the rising dissatisfaction of middle managers who get "squeezed" 
between worker decisions and executive decisions. In that case, the firm 
may decidie t,Q seek a different participative approach that avoids this 
problem or to step away from micro-political reforms. 

That the process of change is not a linear and smooth one is eVideut 
from our dialectical approac^i. However, in the short run the types of 
changes that will be tried and the struggles that will ensue will depend 
upon a number of factors. These include the matter of who takes the initia- 
tive: management, workers, trade unions, or government. For example, it is 
likely that management will take an incremental approach to change, begin- 
ning with the change that will encroach least upon managerial prerogatives, 
while workers will attempt to obtaJ.n those changes that maximize such 
encroachments (A. Gorz 1968). But, the important point is that the follow- 
ing a^alysis is not desigped to piredict the precise nature and direction of 
these short ru;n conflicts as much as it is to predict the types of changes 
that are consistent with a longer run structural solution of the conflicts. 
Of course, as we will emphasize at the end of this section, even the longer - 
run equilibrium will eventually decompose -under the dynamics of the dialect- 
ic, as long as the internal contradictions of capitalism persist. In that 
sense, today's solution will become tomorr.ow's "problem." 

Thus, we must ask the question of what types of changes will contribute 
to mediating th6 contradiction of the workplace so that production proceeds 
smoothly and profitability is maintained. A useful way of answering this 
question might be to review the criteria of a good job set out by workers , 
and potential workers and to contrast these with the requirements of firms.' 
Folloxd.ng this it is possible to review the role of trade unions and 
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government as intermediaries of change* Finally, we will note the most 
likely long run changes consistent with'this analysis, and we will discuss 
in greater depth a few of the possibilities. 

Workers' Criteria * ■ 

Yankelovich (1974) found that among young people there were few 
differences in the criteria that tUey viewed were important aspects of a 
good job, whether the respondents were blue collar, white collar, or college- 
trained professionals (p. 104). Table 2 shows those top job criteria 
reported by a'majority of all young working people. 

Table 2 . 
Important Job Criteria Indicated by Majority of Young Workers* 



(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 



Friendly, helpful co-workers (70 percent). 
Work that is interesting (70 percent)* 
Opportunity to use your mind C65 percent). 
Work results you can see (62 percent) . 
Pay that is good (61. percent) . 

Opportunity to develop skills/abilities (61 percent)*! 
Participation in decisions regarding job (58 percent), 
Getting help needed to do the job well (55 percent). - 
Resf)ect for organization you work for (55 per^nt) 
Recognition for a job well done (54 percent). 



*Source: D. Yankelovich 1974: 104. 
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These criteria are remarkably similar to those set out by industrial 

psychologists and other specialists who have attempted to consider the most 

' 20 
important dimensions for improving the quality of working life. Further 

empirical support is provided by a study of over 1500 American workers at 
all occupational levels who were asked to rank in importance some 25 aspects 
of work. The top eight categories were: (1) interesting work, (2) enough 
help and equipment to get the job done, (3) enough informatiqn to get the 
job done', (4) enough authority to get the job done, (5) good pay, 
(6) opportunity to develop special abilities^ (7) job security, and (8) see- 
ing the results of one's work (U.S. Dept. of H.E.W. 1973: 13). The overall 
conclusion seems to be that while issues of pay and mobility are still 
iniportant, workers in general and young workers in particular are seeking 

to become masters of their immediate environments and to feel that their 

work and they themselves are important — the twin ingredients of self- 
esteem" (Ibid.). ^ ^ 

The reforms that are suggested by these criteria fire a greater emphasis 
on virtually all of the categories of workplace reform, but with a 
specific focus on the micto- and macro-political reforms that will increase 
th« degree of participation and cooperative decision-making that will 
accomplish many of the goals in Table 2. In the U.S. context, a specific 
reform that would seem central is that of the autonomous work group with 

its emphasis on participation, cooperation with fellow workers, responsib- 

1 

ility for a relatively ^^S® share of the work process and product, and 
flexibility from one work situation to another. Optimally, workers would 
wish to have the control implied by some of the macro-political reforms, but 
it is important to consider additional constraints on the eventual deter- 
mination of which types of reforms will be adopted. ; 



Management Criteria , . * 

In most situations it will not be the workers who initiate 
wopk reforms, since.it is the owners of capital ^nd their managerial repre- 
sentatives who hhve the principal legal rights to determine the organization 
of work in private enterprises and public administrators who have these 
prerogatives in government agencies. This means that any changes will not 
only have to -improve ^ifhe situation of workers, but they will also have to 
be consistent with the criteria of public or private enterprises for 
:j.nitiating modifications of the workplace. Accordingly, it is necessary 
to set out criteria for modifying the work organization from the view of 
owners and managers. To return to the original dilemma from their per- 
spective,, there appear to be increasing difficulties in integrating the 
"new" worker into the production structure with increasing threats to 
productivity. Accordingly., the first criterion from the perspective of 
such organizations is to maintain or to increase productivity. This means 
that any modification must show promise of increasing labor ^oductivity 
including such aspects as innovative behavior; initiation of new techniques 
that increase productivity; adaptability to changing work procedures; 
reduction of turnover, absenteeism, lateness, theft, sabotage, work stoppages 
and closer identification with the work organization (S. Seashore 1975, 
p. 110). 

. While the prospect of increased productivity (or stemming a decline in 
productivity) is a necessary condition' for the adoption of a particular change 
in the organization of work, it is not a sufficient condition. Productivity 
is only of interest to a capitalist enterprise if it affects it^ profitab- 
ility. Accordingly, such improvements in productivity must also be 
captured in^ the form of increased profits. This is the second criterion 
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that will govern the choice of workplace modification. . Some changes will 
require immediate negotiations with workers and their trade unions who will 
want increased benefits because of the obvious increases in productivity. 
Other improvements in productivity will be more subtle, and the firm may 
be able to expropriate all or a large share of the increased product into 
increased profits. Thus, while the direct impact of a modification of work 

organization on productivity is a necessa^ry criteriorf for change, the 
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indirect effect^on profits represents the ultimate CritetCon- . - 

The final' management criterion that will guide the research j^r strat- 
egies for changing the or^nization of work to improve productivity, and 
profitability is that of control. The control of basic decisions about the 
use of property or capital in production is vested in the owners of that 
property as reflected in law. For obvious reasons, the history of work 
orgM^zation has been the development of a variety of managerial devices 

that tend to consolidate, the c6ntrol of the work organization and its work- 

22 

force' at the top of the organization. While the technical changes in the 

organization^ work do not necessarily require an erosion of this control, 

many of the political changes do encroach on the traditional prerogatives 

of management. Others yet may even make some of the middle levels of man- 

agiemenjz' redundant as workers make decisions that were usually relegated to 

23 

those middle echelons. The need of management to maintain control of the 

work organizatiott may even conflict with alternatives that would provide a 

higher level of productivity, and this may be one of the- reasons for past 

24 

reluctance to adopt alternative organizational modes. 

In summary, there are three criteria that management will, use in 
viewing prospective changes in the organization of work: productivity, 
profitability, and control. Obviously, the three are closely related in ' 
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that^ higher labor productivity is ai general requirement for increasing 
■profitability, and control of the organization is a necessary ingredient 
for setting out specific reforms for converting increased productivity into, 
profits; Thus, those solutions which are most likely to meet these criteria 
^ill be more acceptable from the view of management, and it is obvious that 
there will not be a complete overlap between the preferences of workers and 

those of management. ^ 

» _ , ■ 

Trade -Union Criteria 

Before examining the specific types of reforms that are, consistent 
with worker and management preferences, it pLs important ^ to examine briefly 
the role of the trade unions and the stately 

The trade unions have represented, organized labor in the collective 
bargaining situation. To a large degree tlhe trade unions have reflected a 
corporate entity that has accepted to a major extent the overall capitalist 
work relationship while bargaining in behalf of the workers on such issues 
as salaries and wages, hours of work, emp loymen t security, and safety 
conditions. There are at least two reasons that it is unlikely^ that the 
trade unions in the U.S. will take the lead in altering the organization 
of work. 

The first is that the trade unions themselves have tended to lack an 
interest* in highly decentralized and democratic (in the participative 
democracy sense) solutions to the problems of work organization. The unions 
tend to be structured as large countervailing powers to the monopol/ powers 
of the big corporations with the emphasis on the same types of strong, 
centralized bargaining strategies'. To a large extent the focus on different 
situations in the workplace and their diverse solutions is viewed as 

0^/ 



diverting energies from the larger struggle, with capitalist employers as 
well as threatening -worker solidarity by emphasizing local differences in » 
worker needs. Accordingly, the emphasis on large, centralized ^trade unions 
rather than smaller ones dominated by ''grass-roots'' control tends to pre- 
clude a 'strong' orientation towards initiating changes in the workplace 
(Aronowitz 1973: Chapter 4) . ' ■ - 

The second reas-Oti' that trade unfons are not likely to take the lead 
in these types of changes is that historically the alteration- of the"^ work- 
place has almost always represented an effort to reduce labor costs or 
increase productivity with concomitant threats to employment security. 
Typically, attempts tp alter the ^rkplace have consisted of tKe replacement 
of men by. machines and the further subdivision oJ labor. Given this histor- 
ical pattern, it is not surprising that the unions are suspicioiiis^ of changes 
in work roles and that the trade. unions represent a rather conservative 
elemdfet in this domain." . Some ev^^nce af the degree to which this attitude 
is held is reflected in the fact that some three-fourths of both union arid 
management officials who were surveyed in 1974 agreed that: "Unions are 
suspicious of job enrichment, but they will support it onc^e they are 
confident it isn't a productivity giiranick" (Katzell, Yankelovich, et al, 
1975:95). 

For thesiB and other reasons, Aronowitz (1973) concludes that: 

The most notable feature of the present situation is that the 
unions are no longer in a position of leadership in workers' 
struggles; they are running desperately to catch up to their 
' own membership (215) . 

In addition, it should be pointed out that only about one-quarter of the ' 

labor force belong to unions. Accordingly, though unioris will clearly be 

concerned about changes in the nature of work, they are not likely to be 
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^ the prime initiators in mo^t instances. 'Indeed, over tK^ short fun they ' 
, , ^ 'ar€ more likely to he a rather' conservative force especially in those 

industries where they have a strong bargaining position.- But, over the long 
run they may have to yield to other forces such as grass-root pressures for 
change (Aronowitz 1973; R. Hyman 1973). 

State Criteria " • < 

The role of the capitalist state is somewhat more difficult to charac- 
terize with respect to changes in the organization of wor.k. On the one hand, . 
the State must protect the rights of private, proper ty , which would restrict its 
role in altering the degree to which capitalist owners and managers determine 
how' their capital will be used.' 'On the other hand, the state has shown a 
long history in mediating the* contradictions of capitalism through the soc- 
ialization of workers and the sponsoring of laws which govern the capital- 

25 

labor relatibn, phenomena that have been reviewed elsewhere. Thus, 
we would expect the State to intervene only in those cases where the manifes- 
tations of the capital-labor contradiction are so severe that there is a serious 

challenge to the capitalist system itself. Such attempts will be oriented 

26 

towards making capitalism survive and more efficient. 

While there is little recent evidence of direct state intervention in 
the work relation in the United States, there is a strong presence in 
Western Europe. In particular, the attempt to obtain widespread worker, 
participation on the boards of firms at both the level of individual 
countries such a^ West Germany, Britain, and Holland and in the Common 
Market itself reflects an attempt to structure the mediation of the conflict 
in a particular direction, away from the demands of the leftist labor move- 
' ments for nationalization of industry and worker self-management. Thus, ' 
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the emphasis on ^*co^detennination" reflects what Gort (1968) has. called a 

reformist-reform which would defuse the conflict by accepting the existing 

structure oi capitalism while -altering the' composition' of representat'ives 

on the boards'. (See A. Goifz^ 1968: 78.). Thus, it is no surprise to finS 

that a report that was prepared for the Bullock Committee of Inquiry 

(Department of Trade, 1977) on Industrial Democracy in ttje United Kingdom 

that had examined the European experience with co-determination has con- . 

eluded: "woxker 4i,i'ect;drs have generally had li-ttle effect on anything, 

and secondly and consequently they have certainly had no catastrophic 

> ■ * . * 

effect on anything or anyone." ^ * 

Sweden represents an important exception to this generalization where 
there has been a long History of legislation supporting workers and trade 
unions (Bemt Schiller. 1977) . " Particularly with the reign of the Social 
Democrats since the 1930's" there has existed a cooperative model between 
the government, the employers' association (SAF) and 1:he major trade unions 
(LO) and (TCO). On the one side the government pushed for and achieved 
numerous woirk reft)rms^ including extensive health and sacfety regulations, 
Strong em^iloyment security through protection from arbitrary dismissal, 
right to leave of ^absence for purposes of study, access to accounting infor- 
mation in larger ^companids fof purples of negotiation^ , and most recently 

the rights of the workers to .determine employment policies' and the organiza- . 
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tion and distribution of work. On the other-side, the government has insuted 

the profitability of firms through relocation and training subsidies as welL 

,29 . - . . 

as a very active labor market policj^. Thus, the Swedish approach represents 

one of the. most complete examples of involvement in the work envii^onmerit ^ , 

with the goal of avoiding conflicj: jgha^t *might dls^u^t*~tHe liormal functioning 

of its .economic inst*itutions- ' While ofher Scandinavian (jountries^have 



adopted some of .these measures, none has gone. as far. as Sweden (Schiller 

1977), ' * . ^ ^ ' ' ' V • • . 

In summary, the capitalist state will t;ei:id to d'efend the rights of 

capital as pri^^te property and will not ^intfervene in the organization of 

,1 ' • 

work except under ct)nditions of rising and patentially disruptive class 

, ft» 

conflict.* In that 'case it will 'attempt to mediate the conflict by first 

" _ . ^ ^'^ ' • . ' W • 

pursuing established • areas of state interyention such as education and train- 

' ' \ : ' 

ing patterns, public assistance, or expanding public employment "rather thajn 

.intervening iii the ^orjganization of wdrk. To the degree that such interven- 
tion becomes necessary it .iS likely to take the form of creating reforms \ 
that will tend to reduce the overt conflict while maintaining the basic 
structures of capitalist control. Thus, tbe state performs a crucial role 
in averting the pressures by leftist groups to adopt more radical alterna- 
tives. The movements toward- government support of co-determination in 
Western Ejiirope seem to represent an interesting example of this phenomenon, 
contrast, the lack of overt class conflict in the United Statues for most- 

of the past has obviated such government action in contrast with the European 
30 . 

case. However, there is increasing evidence of both rising conflict as well 
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as govei;ninent^ concern and the possibility of future intervention. 
STRATEGIES AND SPECIPIC REFORMS 



In the .previous section we suggested that different constituencies 
iiave different criteria in considering the adoption of work reforms. Worl^- 
ers will tend to emphasize those changes whicih -increase their participation, 
autonomy, intrinsic interest in the job, and giipportive relations with co- 
tJrorfceils "asf'^w^ir^ siicR TraSitiolnal benetits as increased pecuniary rewards 
and fringe benefits. , Managers/Wll tend to seek those changes which increase 



productivity and profitability without, a loss in control. Trade unions and 
the state will be much more conservative than either of the previous groups 
In seeking changes from the status quo , each initiating changes only under 
very stressful conditions. Given these sets of priorities, it is possible 
to consider the strategies of the major constituencies with respect to reforms 

Management-Initiated Reforms 

By virtue of its legdl rights and dominance in the ownership of 
capital, management will be the prime initiator of changes in work for the 
foreseeable future. This means that the majority of attempts to change work 
will follow the. patterns set out by the needs of managers. The possible 
categories of reforms for management are those which increase productivity 
and- profitability without an erosion of managerial prerogatives with respect 
to decision-making. On this basis, it is easy to rule out management- 
initiated- changes that would encompass macro-pplitical reforms, since these 
would tend to reallocate power from managers and existing capitalist owners 
to workers or other groups. Thus, such forms of change as the movement -to 
producer cooperatives, nationalization, or complete' worker control of the 

Yugoslavian variety will not be candidates for managerially- initiated 

ft 

changes in work. 

0 

At the opposite end of the taxonomy, many 6f the micro- and macro- 
technjLcal changes in th^e workplace Will seem very attractive to management, 
if they are successful in increasing productivity and profitability. By 
definition, none of these types of reforms require management to relinquish 
control over their managerial prerogatives. However, there are a number of 
reasons for believing "that 'these*" types ^f'^ch'angies" in ttiemselve^s ^iTl TioT Be ^ 
^dequate to increase productivity over the long run unless they are > 
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accompanied by micro- or macro-political ^Iterations.- 

First, many of these changes are . cosmet^^c in nature without underlying 

alterations in the structure. of work and decision-making. For example, 

^improvements in management-worker communications and ' human relations , in 

themselves, do not avoid the inevitable proB^ems associated with uninteresting 

and routinized work with little , or no worker influence over Working condi*" 

ft 

tiotis and low possibilities of advancement. Opening up lines of communication 
can only be successful in increasing productivity over thq long. run if there 
are adequate responses to the concerns that ar4 expressed ; by workers.. Yet, 
many of these concerns reflect problems intrinsic to the existing organiza- 
tion of the, workplace and production, and even a sympathetic and humane 
supervisor or manager will be unable to alter them without a structural 
mandate for change. , 

Second, the frustrations of the young and overly-educated worker are 
due in large measure to th^ lack of autonomy and low skil*l requirements of 
the jobs that will be available. In the past, it was possible to harness 

the hope of future advancement to supervisory positions as an incentive for 

32 

working hard at lower-level positions. But, social iiiobiiity both within 
and among firms is certain to decline over time as a period of slower 
economic growth results in lower rates *of expansion at the managerial level. 
This means that the promise for obtaining promotion to a more autonomous 
and higher status position in the future by showing good and stable job per- 
foitoance at a lower level will^ no longer serve as powerful an incentive as 
it did in the past. The implication is that at the lower levels of the firm, 
productivity will be maintained by placing an increasing emphasis on partici- , 
• pation in the decisions that affect the work situation. . ^ _ _ 

Accordingly, the most likely change appears to be towards such 
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micro-political reforms as autonomous work groups and , representative works 

councils. The record for improving productivity through these forms of 

34 

participation is rather substantial. Further, the pressure by workers for 
« 

upwa,rd mobility is somewhat blunted by the vertical integration of tasks ^ 
that would otherwise be organized hierarchically. That is, the work group 
will tend to organize its own activities with respect to planning- the organ- 
ization of the work, training 'the members of the group for the various tasks, 
.executing these tasks, and evaluating the performance of the group. Produc- 
tion bottlenecks which might have occurred by virtue of absences and a lack 
of coordination are reduced as workers are trained to do many tasks and as 
they assist each other in the overall mission of the group. In some cases . 
this focus will be on the 'production of a sub-assembly of a larger product, 
and in other cases the mission will correspond to the goals of a particular 
service department such as sales, accounting, or credit. 

Clearly, the particular shape of micro-political reforms generally 
and autonomous work groups specifically w^ill depend on the nature of the 
enterprise and its setting. That is, the formation and functioning of such 
groups will necessarily vary according to the type of product or service, 
the internal organization for producing it', the ability to alter technology 
and capital to accommodate the new forms of participation and so on. 
Initially, the changes will be determined by trial and error, although there 

are a mounting number of successful cases and experiences that have been 

' ' ' ' 35 

documented and analyzed that mighc be used as guidelines. It is probably 
reasonable to believe that some of ^he dimensions of these experiences will - 
become established compdn^nts of managerially-iiiitiated work reforms, with 

• 36 ■ 

tjtieir projected focus on worker participation.. 

One o'^f the best-known cases' is that of ^the FethFeod^ Division ^of 
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General Foods inTopeka, Kansas, The manufactiiring unit in IlXinois was 

■ ' * ^ ^ * 

characterized in 1^68 by problems of employee indifference and sabotage 

>■ 

37 

that led to product waste and plant shutdowns. In considering the establish- 
• » ^ 

ment of a new plant in 1968, it was decided^ to construct t;he plant £n Topeka, ' 
Kansas and to redesign the work process t;.o avoid the problems that were 
faced in the Illinois plant. The solution encompassed or:gaTiiz4,ng ,ttie seventy 
employees into six autonomous work groups of seven. to fourteen , members and a 
team leader. 

Durirlg each shrft a pro^^ssing and packaging team operates where the 
former group covers the tasks of unloading and storing materials until they 
ar.e needed and then drawing them from storage and processing them into pet 
food.- The packaging group is responsible for packing, warehousing, and 
shipping. Assignments" to specific tasks are done with team consensus, and 
ther^ is substantial job-sharing and rotation, while tasks in the old plant 
were permanently assigned to specific employees. In addition, the teams 
screen and select new employees, counsel* those who are not meeting standards 
in terms of pei^formance or attendance or some other relevant factor, select 
representatives to serve on plant-wide committees, and fulfill other 

I 

decision-making functions. 

The results havfe been 'rather dramatic from the view of both -the workers 

\ 

and from the view of productivity and profits. A reduction in pLant costs 
attributable to 92 pe^rcent fewer quality-rejects and an absentee rate con- 
siderably below the industry norm have generated an annual saving of - ^ 

$600,06(|[. ' (R. .Walton 1976: 238.) lAJhile f rom the perspective of the existing I 
employees and management, the plant is an overwhelming suc:cess, it should be j 

pointed out that from the perspective *;of the trade union movement it tends 

' ■ ^ 

to- reinforce suspicJLpiis ^baut^nnovation."^ Firstf the";3'c5|)eka ^Itof is a^ ^ 
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non-^un ionized plant that replaced a unionized one, and, second, the plant 
is able to produce \7±th 70 workers what was estimated to require 110 workers 
according to industrial engineers, an important soured of the cost savings. 
(R. Walton 1976; 238,) * 

While the conflict between structural changes in the* organization of 
work and employment security are inherent as we will note below, this does 
not mean that such changes cannot be made in conjunction with trade unions 
and with employment security safeguarded to some extent- However, obviously 
this will not be an important criterion for management in its quest to 
improve productivity a^ profitability, and it was emphasized that most wor;k- 
alterations Vi^ill be management-initiated. In at least one tase in the U.S. 
the use of work teams and increased worker participation in decision-making 
has been initiated cooperatively by management and union. The 
management of the automobile mirror plant of Harmon* International in Bolivar, 

Tennessee in conjunction with the United Auto Workers agreed to such work ^ 

i' ■ ■ - 

reforms as increased worker decision-making over issues of. job desigi;!, tools 

to be used, and the organization of work. Like other micro-political reforms, 

there was no increase in worker participation in such areak as product choice, 

marketing,' investment, or disposition of |)rofits. While physical productivity 

rose about 17 percent between 1972-75, the economic recession of 1975 ^till had 

impact of reducing remporaiyily, plant employment from about 900'Vorkers to 600., 

One-approach that has been adopted by several dozen companies is . the 
39 

Scanlon Elan. ^^The. basic elements of the pl^ include: (1) teamwork with 
active employee participation; (2) a formal system for channeling employee 
recommendations for change to a production committee, and (3) a bonus system 
which shares the results of productivity gains with tjie workers. According 

to systematic studies of one of the companies that adopted the Scanlon Plan, 

- .... . . ^ V • ■ , • ■ • 
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there were substantial reductions in the costs of production, -rises in ^ 
quality, improvement in« employee satisfaction, and the distribution of ample 
bonuses. (H. M. F. Rush, 1973r*49r^l. ; ^ ^ 

' A review of the Scanlon Plan by the National Commission on Productivity 
.exaloined some 22 studies on 44 'of the firms. (National Commission on 
Productivity and Work Quality 1975). Based upon the criterion of increased 
» productivity, it waj3 concluded that apparent successes outnumber apparent*' 
failures by 30 to 14. The plan seemed to be more likely to fail in larger 
firms arid* those with "insurmountable" economic difficulties. * 

A f f^al example of micrd-political change in the workplace is the 
Vell-known '^Case of the Volvo plant in Kalmar, Sweden- A (P. Gyllenhammar 1977.) 
In res*p6nding to ;:he problems of higb worker 'absen'teeista, wildcat strikes, 
•turnover, and product q-uality control, Volvo decided to construct a new plant 
for some 500-600 workers- in" Kalmar in contrast with its older automobile 
assembly plant with 8,000 workers in Torslanda, .near Gothenburg.' The plant 
. was built around the concept of about twenty-five work groups,: each with' its own 
" area'on the shop flpor and its -dwn re^t area. Each team' attends to a^ 
particular aspect of automobile assembly such as- electrical systems, instru- 
mentation, ' interiors , and so on, and t;he organization of the team is up to 
its own members with respect to the distribution of work, degree of special- 
ization, and .so on. The' teams must deliver a certain number of sub- 
assemblies each day, but the scheduling of work, rest breaks, training, and 
" other activities are determined by the grc^ups. Sach team takes responsibility*, 
for its work by conducting its own inspectibns for qu'ality control. 

On* the basis of an evaluation, sponsored by the* Swedish Productivity 
Council (a jointly sponsored body of the blue-collar trade unio||', >L(Fi and 
the employers ' federation, SAP) the f indingg^were rather suppprtive with 
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respect to worker acceptance and satisfaction, worker participation, 
reductions in personnel turnove^r and absenteeism, and productivity. The 
view is that the increased investment with respect to the special require- 
ments of the plant will be more than compensated for by fhe long run reduction 
in co'sts. Indeed, Volvb now has five new plants that are restructured along 
this new mo'del with total employment of 600 or less organized into work teams. 

In sunimary, it appears likely that management-initiated changes in the 
organization of work will stabilize on micro-polit^-cal reforms of which 
autonomous \^rk groups and work councils and extensive worker participation 
will be at the corei In order to establish these modifications, it will be 
necessary to alter some of the technical aspects of the work environment, 
but micro- and macro- technical changes in themselves are unlikely to solve 
the productivity problems deriving from the dissatisfaction of an increas- 
ingly c^^er educated and underf ulf illed work'force. 

» 

Worker-Initiated Changes v - * ' 

Although worker-initiated changes i-n the organization of. the workplace 
are less likely than management-initiated ones because of the* lack of worker 
ownership of capital in their own firms, there are some circumstances under 
which such changes are probable. To illustrate the relative lack- of owner- 
ship of the working class,- it is estimated by the staff of the Joint Economic 
Commit tee vof the Congress that the wealthiest twenty percent of U.S. families 

). ■ " . ■ 

own almost 80 percent of total personal wealth and that the wealthiest six 
pei;cent of the population own almost three-quarters of the corporate stock 
and almost eighty percent of bonds. (Joint Economic Committee 1976: 7.) 
This suggests that workers will rarely have the power J:o create significant 
changes in their work organizations. ' 
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However, there are at least two sets of circumstances in which workers 
might acquire the capital that will enable them to determine the organiza- 
tion of work in their enterprises. In the firgt case, workers might start 
their own firms by raising the capital themselves, and in the second one, 

they might purchase the firm through an Employee Stock Option Plan (ESOP) 

40 

or other financial means. In these cases, the control of the work organiza- 
tion would be characterized by macro-political controls by the workers of 
which |:he most common would be likely to be some variaiit of a producer 
cooperative. 

Producer cooperatives are characterized by worker ownership and worker 
management through direct or representative participation in all phases of 
the enterprise. While there has been a long history of producer cooperatives 
in the U.S. and Western Europe, they have-not been a very important element 
in the total picture (D. Jones 1977 and A. Shir om "1972) . However, they represent 
a potentially important response to- both the lack of appropriate jobs and high 
unemployment levels that have been projeoted^ for the future. 

In the first case, the producer cooperative represents a mode of 
enterprise that can be started by a group of unemployed or underemployed 
-persons with a shared mission and at least some access to capital. That is, 
such persons can create their own employment, a phenomenon that is being 
reflected increasingly in the small service-oriented cooperative establish- 
ments in most metropolitan areas, ^n the second case, they represent a 
method? of c'onverting firms that might otherwise close to .worker ownership 
through either ESOP or oth.er plans of employee purcliase. Fpr example, at 
^*€Se^Me?*^in Triumph Motorcycle Works in England, some 800 jobs were saved 
through the conversion of a plant that was being closed to worker ovmership 

\ 

(Camoy and Levin 1976a). ^ I 
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It is probable that governments will became increasingly willing to ' 
provide loans and technical assistance to help workers save their j^bs^ 
through the employee purchase of fims that are closing and the conversion : 
of such firms to cooperatives. The reasons for suqh government support are 
not only the maintenance and creation of .jobs under conditions of high 
unemployment, but the fact that available evidence suggests that productivity 
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of cooperatives is high and the capital required for each job that is 
created is low. 

For example, in the Basque region of northern Spain there is an entire 
movement of industrial cooperatives with sales in 1974 of about $350 million. 
(Oakeshoot 1975; Caja Laboral Popular 1975.) These firms produce products 
as diverse as home appliances, selenium rectifiers, semi-conductors, 
miniaturized circuits,., and hydraulic presses, and they include the largest 
refrigerator manufacturer in Spain. Total employment was over 13,000 
workers .in 1974, and comparisons with non-cooperative firms suggest that 
with only one-fourth" of the capital investment per worker they are able to 
obtain an output per worker (value-added) of over eighty percent of that 
of comparable firms. (Caja Laboral Popular 1974.) While the U.S. has no 
producer cooperative movement that is comparable in magnitude, there do 
exist similar typ,^s of industrial organizations such as those of the 
Northwest Plywood Cooperatives. (Paul Bernstein 1976.). 

In sximmary, the lack of worker ownership and control suggests that 
worker-initiated 'changes in the orgalclizatipn of work are not as likely to 
arise as management-initiated changes.^ However, the possjde^ emplo^rment 
generating aspects ^^^o^k^r-owned firms is likely to make them an increas- 
ingly attractive possibility from th^ view of government parrMcttlai^^y^ If ^ 
conversion to worker ownership can salvage' firms in high unemplo5rment areas 



that might otherwise close. Accordingly, various macro-political forms of 
work orgauization, in general, and the formatiqn of producer coop.eratives, 
in particular, will become more important over time. ' 

A Note on the Role of the- Trade Unions 

The foregoing analysis illustrates an important dilemma for the trade 
unions. If workers behave in a way that they are able to take into, their 
own hands the ability to* modify their conditions of work through the costly 
preasutes of absenteeism, turnover, sabotage, and wildcat strikes, then 
management will be pressed to provide changes in the workplace that alleviate 
these problems. But, such" modifications may undermine organized labor in a 
number of ways!-" First, to the degree that employed workers in any firm 
seek benefits only for themselves, they may settle' for solutions that harm 
worker solidarity and gains for all workers in the long run. For example, 
they may accept workplace ^ alterations that increase productivity while 
reducing the number of future job§.. 

Second, by viewing the world as. a set of decentralized work situations, ' 
the centralized- bargaining strength of the trade unions is undermined as 
firms will find that it is easier to come to agreements with particular 
groups of workers, and groups of workers may become frustrated with the^ 
relatively high degree of uniformity and abstraction^ of centralized .agreements 
This is especially true if^^e autonomous work groups approach creates a 
set^^T dynamics in which groups see themselves competing against each other\ 
for_benefits and power within the firm, while the trade unions-^sh for ^ 
uniformity o'f benefits^ and job conditions across hierarchies of workers 
among different firms and industries. • * 

Most of the changes that we have referred^to will occur on a highly 
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decentralized b^^^is, and most will incorporate a reduction of hierarchy. 
In contrast with corporate and hierarchical unions which * emphasize a high 
level of centralized worker solidarity, the appeal of national and industry- 
wide trade unions may diminish. That is, workers and managers < may see the 
relevant arena of conflict as a loqal one in which national or industry-wide 
agreements are unappealing or irrelevant. To the degree that managers are 
able to increasingly exploit this situation by shifting production activities 
to filreas with weak/ unions or no unions and undermining the formation of 
unions through emphasis on work teams and autonomous groups, the position of 
the trade unions will become increasingly precarious. Certainly, the illus- 
tration of the pet food plant in Topeka, Kansas suggests this possibility. 

Changes in Work in the Longer Run 

^ While the analysis that We set out in thlS; chapter represents an emerg- 
ing phase of the dialectic of the workplace, it is not meant to represent a 
final stage or resting place. As long as the fundamental antagonism or con- 
tradiction of capitalism persists,^ it is to be expectSS that even these modi- 
fications will create the conditions* pf their own disintegration. (S;.Avineri 
1971: Chapter 6.) Thus,, the question arises as to what happens in the labor 
process ^s persons work together to make decisions jointly about their w^)rk* 
activities and working life? Does this lead, to a higher level of class 
consciousjjess that will ultimately challenge the roots of the system of 
.capitalist control itself? .To what degree do persons who become acclimated 

to making scheduling, training, evaluation, and other types of decisions in 
• ' 

'the worJcp?lace begin to raise questions about employment, the types of equipment 

\ ^ • ■ H ; - . ■ ■ 

ajxd investment, products,^ prices, ^and other aspects of the firm? How will 

such changes affect the strength and role of the trade unions? 
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VI. EDUCATIONAL REFORMS, FOR l^RKPLACE DEMOCRACY 

The preceding section addressed the nature of workplace alterations 
that are likely to evolve to overcome the increasing difficulties in inte- 
grating the "new"' oVereducated worker. - Not. otily has the educational system 
become increasingly unsuccessful in preparing the young for existing work 
opportunities, , but the independent dynamic of the schools has served to 
create a workforce that will tend to increa$e disruption and conflict in 
the workplace. Our dialectical approsCch has suggested that the divergence 
between the dynamics of the workplace and that of the schools will create a^ 
disintegration of the old relationships and, an emergence of a new syn,thesis 
between the two sets of institutions. This means that not only will there 
be changes in the workplace, but there will be alterations in the patterns by 
which the young will be prepared for work as well, That is, a stable pattern 
of correspondence will be reestablished through alterations of both the work- 
place and the educational system, so that a new and relatively stable pattern 
of mutual reinforcement will emerge. Of course, even this new pattern of 
correspondence will ultimately decay because of the underlying antagonisms 

in both institutions, only to give way to new forms of work .and education. 

^ , \ .- 

^ich Educational Reforms are Most Likely 

The purpose of this section is to ascertain thetypes of educational 
reforms that Will be stimulated by the projected \£haag^s in the workplace 
that were set out in the previous section. It will be asserted that the 
^ structare and coig^tent of changes in the workplace enable a prediction of 
the kinds of educational reforms that will ultimately be adopted. It is 
important to differentiate between the immediate responses to the problem 

^ > : 

and the ultimate results. The fact that a reform is attempted does not 
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mean that it will succeed. ' The history of "planned" change- in education 
is replete with failure, if the measure of success is that the planned change 
was implemented according to design (Carnoy and Levin 19J6; Berman . and 
McLaughlin 1975), Such failure is especially likely when reforms are viewed 

a^ changes that are recommended and implemented by outside experts according 

^ ^ t ■ 

to a technical jrecipe. , . 

Like workplace reforms, educational reforms will be attempted as 

\ . "■' , 

responses to particular problems in the educational setting. Problems for 

ojie political^^^c|mBtituency ,,may ,not be problem^ fo^ another, ar\d change is 
essentially an attempt t'o reduce conflicts" among contending groups. Through 
trial and error and strategy and coAinter-s-trategy a' new 'equil.ibrium I3 
reached that balances the interests of all of the contending parties in 
rough proportion to their strengths, their abilities to forge coalitions 
with other groups, and their success at' winning over the support .of "non- 
combatants" who may influence the process. It is within this context that 
work-of iented reforms Should be perceived. For the me^e attempt by one 
group such^as educational professionals or businessmen or educational admirt- 
istrators or parents to push for changes In the educational system does not 
mean that such changes will succeed. 

Educational Reforms for the Present Education-Work Crisis 

The faot that the success of educational reforms cannot necessarily , 
be predicted from the present trend of reform efforts is very much evident 
in three existing attempts to address -the deviation of the education and - 
work systems. ^ EThese three refprms are^a'reer education, recurrent education*, 
and the "back to basics" movement. < All three of these are movements that 
are products^ of the seventies with its severe shortages of appropriate jobs 
for young, educated persons. The lack of employment opportunities for both 



high "school and college-educated youth has created pressures on the ^schodl 
to reconsider and improve career preparation. The expectations for career 
success through education have been confronted by the hard fact that, good 
jobs are in very short supply. Paradoxically, despite the very high rates 
of youth unemployment and underemployment, many students, young adults and 
their families and social commentators have placed the blame fdr the lack 
of Appropriate employment opportunities on the "failure" of the educationaL 
system* to provide adequate skill and attitude development among youth that ^ 
would justify employability • Let^s review each of these curreQt reforms, 
in turn. , , ' 

Career Education 

The most pervasive response to the difficulties of- finding employment 

for tlje' young has been the attempt to initiate "career education." While 

^ - ■. ■ ^ ' 

this movement is ambiguous enough to. provide a largeVnumber of amorphous 

goals including ap^)ropriate preparation for the career of life itself, it 

has generally taTcen the form of a concerted effort to articulate and inte- 

41 " 

grate more closely the worlds of schooling and work. The vehicles for doing 

this include attempts to improve career guidance on the natuipe and attiTlfeutes 

of existing job positions; to increase the career content of curricula; to 
» 

intersperse periods of work and schooling as part of the regular educational 
cycle; and to provide a pore "realistic" understanding* of the nature of work 
and available opportunities as well as inculcating in the young the "dignity" 
of all work. ' > 

Each of these palliatives is addressed to attempting to reduce the 
divergence between the school and the workplace, with the assumption that 
it is the school that must make the accommodation. Tacitly it is assumed 
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th-at the wofkplaice wl^l not change nor will available^ employTuent opportun- 
ities,- but it' is the val'ueS, attitudes, expectations, choices, and skills 
af the young that must adapt to the, deteriorating sltuatlon^ of dlsjuncture 
between the world of schooling and the world of work. Through better 
counseling and career guidance, the students will l^am'iriore abputj themffelves 
and their •potential opportunities • Curricula ^^'^ll- be modified to make them 
^more appropriate' to existing jobs,, so that studrfents are better prg-pared- for 
tjie types of employment that they are llkqiy to find. ; ' \ " 

Further, students, would be provided •with opportunities to' become more 
familiar with the workplac»e, at an earlier age by provikiing' oppjcfrtunities 
to combine schooling with work. . In some cases the student would alternate 
between study^ and work as part of a daily weekly , or other periodic pattern. 
In other cases, students would be provided with exposure H^o various types^ 
of jobis and workplaces through field trip^, readiiigs, films, ^d other 



plassroom activities*. Work-^tudy programs have existed f'or a consider^lpde 
time for students in vocational areas at the secondary level and for those 
attending such U.S. colleges as Antioch, Northeastern 'University , and other . 
colleges that have sponsored cooperative educational programs. (A. Knowles 
I 1972.) However, it is proposed that sucfif offerings be expanded to include 
virtually 'all youngsters at the s^^cqndary level to ^sa their transition 
* from school to work. (J. Cioleman £t al . , ^74. National Manpower 
Institute 1977.) ' . . ' , '\ 

* ■ * ' 

Finally, while some ctirriculum change would provide mOre vocational , 
types of courses such as typing and accounting for students whb were ^pursuing 
liberal studies, there is also a more pervasive aspect of career education - 
that would attempt to reestablish the work ethic /^d the values that even " 
the lowest status jab^ Has dignity. .How this would be accomplished is ^^never 



mad^ clea^:,* Blit the literature on career education encourages the' formation 
of these values via the schooling pro'cess. 

But, there is littlfe or no evidence that -career education is making 
young, persons more realistic or accepting of the available .career opportun- 
ities or 'that they will be more productive in those opportunities. It is 
- interesting to note the evidence in Table 1 that a national sample of high 
school graduates in 1972 were not found to be more "realistic" about careers 
a« reflected by 'their career aspirations, even^after being out o^ high' » 
school for two years and a majority having participated in the workplace. 
The point is that the expectations for social and occupatic/nal mobility 
through, tkB educational -system is a major reason that students obtain as 
much schooling a^s they do, -and it seem^ ironical that the educational system 
should now be proposed as( a vehicle for 'red,ucing the expectations of* the 
jroung fot: high job status and pay,, and good working conditions. In fact^' 
the careet* education approach must inevitably fail- as Idn'fe ais there are not 
accommodations^ln' the workplace that provide other incentives for students 
to modify their .expectations and behavior. . / , 

The important .point is that knowledge of available jobs does not alter 
the somber fact* that good jobs will Ue in short supply for the foreseeable 
fut^e and that most young people will be disappointed with their work status 
Nor does an exposure to available jobs create the impression that work is 
creative, ufffeful and characterized ^by dignity.. In fact, an earlier famil- 
iarity with the world of worl^ and its highly routin^zed tasks, endless 

'repetition, and supervisory control may have the effect of doing just the 

' ,i. ' '■ ■ ■ .42" ■ ' ' 

opposite of what was intended • To the degree that the schoals and other , 

influences provide an image of the workplace as providing self-fulfillment, 

opportunities for advancemenrt , and constructive activity , these romahtia 



notions msff be dashed at an earlier age than at present: to be re\)lacfed by 
cynicism and hopelessness with all of its destructive consequences. 

Recurrent Education ^ ^ * ' 

While recurrent' education "^seems to be more a theoretical approach than 
one that is evident in practice, it too is a work*-oriented reform tliat is 
being advocated. Recurrent education refers tO' the attempt to increase the 

distribution of learning, opportunities over the entire lifespan. rather than 

, .. ' \ . N ' . 

to concentrate them at the beginning of life-cycle. In contrast to the • 

* ' '« > * 
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present approach that requires subs tantial form^X education and training 

prior to the initiation of, a career, recurrent approaches would make-'it 

possible to spread out one's educational experiences ^fccbrding to emerging 

nefeds at different times of one's working life (S. Mushkin 1974).. 

• ■. . ♦ * 

Interestingly, the support for recurrent education tends to be contra- 

■ • ' • ' ' ' ' . " ^ ' ■ : ^ ^ ' 

'dictory when one compares the implicitly divergent motiv'fes of educational 
institutions and social policy, makers. One important effect of recurrent 
education would be to reduce the demand fop the traditional ^educational - 
credentials as persons would redistribute their educational experiences 
over their lifetimes and would substitute more training experiences for ^ 
traditional college study, ^y increasing the opportunities for later study, 
it is expected that the presently high social ,demand for college credentials 
by young people would drop, alleviating* pi-essure on job m^rket^s by college- 
educated persons. Instead, such persons woulc^ seek jobs at lower levels 
and .would undertake training and further education later in response Co 
personal and job needs. Clearly, this would tend to reduce some of tihe 
consequences of. "over education." • , * 

But one of- ^^he reasons th4t the education industry is so supportive 
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of tlie recurrent education concept is becaus^ it sees the hope of capturing 
a new clientele at a time when eti'rollments are threatened by a declining 
population of yoiing persons of the traditional college age^. Obviously, 
there is feome conflict here, since one effect, of recurrent education would 
be to postpone college attendance for a significant por.tion ^f the ybung. ' > 
, Whether those persons would, be recouped at some later date is problematical, 
but it does not seem likely that they will undertake college at ^a late? 

date' if they are able to find career opportunities tha,t satisfy them wiTth 

] ■ ' - , 

little need for more education. While new audiences might be obtained for 
the educational institutions ^y creating greater flexibility with respect to 
age and admissions requirements , it is. not clear that these new enrollees 
would compensate for those who "pdstponed" their further education ta ti 
advantage of later recurrgjit oppor>ty/ities.^ * 

But, even more ijnportant, without changes in the nature and availability 
of Jobs, the recurrent educational approach must necessarily have "a minimal 
effect on reducing iiranfediate enrollments of JLjAe young in colleges an-d univer- 
sities. First, the very lack 6f jobs will create an incentive to obtain 
more schooling, since the "foregone" opportunities will be minimal. Without 
the temptation of, good jobs, it is simply a better decision to get more 
schooling improve one's chances for the future. Second, the structure of 
job markets tends to limit career mobility to a largely ^on-overlapping set 
of career ladders. Without a college certificate, it will be difficult ^to 
get access to the occupational ']^sition% th'^t require more training. Rath.er, 
th-e highly rotitinized nature of lower-le'^jel manufacturing; clerical, and 
service positions requires no additional training, nor' does it offer a route . 
to a dif f erent^occupational ladder with greater educational or tr^ning 
requirements. Job* 'incumbents will find that their potential occupational 

■ - ' ■ . _ ■ ; 
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mobility will depend more on ^entering the firm at the highest possible 

entry level- which provides access to better car^r opportunities^ than work- \^ 

ing thefr w'^ys up fr'oin the bottom through. the vehicle of recurrent education. 

I • .... 

The janitor or stock clerk will have little likelihood of getting into , , f 
management, even with recurrent educational accomplishments, while the 
collage-educated youth who is able to attain a higher position will have a 



much greater probability of moving into middle or upper management-. , ^ 

Thus, like the case' of career education, the very premise's of recurrent 

' . ' . , . ; J ^ ^ ' ' : ' V ^ ■ ■ 

education are oned that are not likely to be met \fhder the existitig^ conditions 

* • * - 

and organization, of the workplace. Even when educational sabbaticals have 

been provided by firms'as part of a collective bargaining^ agreement, they 

hiave not been taken advantage of except by , those who were already among the 

most highly edj;^3rt€d ancj those occupying the higher occupational positions 

(von Moltke and Schneevolgt 1977), - * 

Back-to-Baslcs ' „ , 

~^ . ■ , ^ . ■ : 

Fiijally, a tiiovement that seems to be a response to the present crisis 

is that of the "back-td-bas,ics" trend. In apparent reaction to both the 

somber job picture and the putative decline in student skills, many educators 

and parents are calling for niore structured schools that would place greater 

emphasis on d^.scipline and basic skills. While there is little research on 
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the extent of the movement, it does appear to be on the upswing. But, if 
the decline of , school^ discipline and student achievement is in large measure 
due to the declining exchange or commodity value of these attributes in the 
Vorl^^l^Lce, then such an attempt to improve the car'eer possibilities ofi^ youth 
through a hack-to-baeics approach may ncft: make any difference. That is, if. 



^he main .determinant bf prof ici^ncies in such skill, areas as reading, writing, 
and arithnfetic are detenained by the rewards in the ttiarketplace for those • 



itj 



skills, then. the depressed condition of the job market provides l^ittle 
incentive for putting energies into doing well in these areas bVstudents- 
^ When the job market was more buoyant and good jobs and admissions at 

the best colleges were available only to students who showed evidence of 
such skills, there, was a strong incentive for students and teachers to take 
seriously these subjects. Grading practices were more severe; students took 
more of the traditional courses in high school and c<^llege;icollege entrance 
examinations were prepared for by taking the tests several times and by , 
obtaining instruction; on ''how to t^ke the' tests and so on. But,* when it is 

' obvious thA^^for the vast majority of yOung ^people, entrance to a good , 

* ' ' . ^ ^ ■ ■' . ■ . 

college is no longer highly competitive and that few good job opportunities 

) ■' . . ^ . 

are available for college graduates anyway, only a small coterie of highly^ 
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.dedicated students ^uch as pre-medical ones will focus on such skills. / 

■- • , . , • ■ ■ . * , ■ 

Again, the argument is that there is a connectio^. between the success of ed- 
uc^tional reforms that attempt to reduce the incri^asing dive regencies between 
schools, the workplace, and supportive changes in the workplac'e itself. . 
Without supportive changes, the schools cannot single-handedly create 

reforms that wijl succeed in reestabli-shing' correspondence between the two 

■« ■ *» . 

'sets of institutiofi^. 



Conditions for Successful Educ^^tional Reforms 



What conditions are necessary for educational reforms to succeed in 

V ■ 

bridging the increasing gap between the socialization effects of schools and 

■ ■ ^ 

the needs of work organizations? In previous sections we reviewed so'me of 
the forces leading to the establishment of correspondence. For example, 'the 
history of socialization for work was do^iinat;^ by the shift from the house- 
hold to the school and the emergenc;e of the school in a .shape that conformed 
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• to the changing organizational requirements of capitalist work. Likewise, 
in the empirical analysis of^the differential socialization of. children for 
work, it appeared that there was a very close corr^pondence between the ' 
, everyday realities f ace^i by parents and the ways, in which the s.chools treated 
their children. While the -forces that create a jeestablishment of corres- 
ppndence are complex, they might be summarized in the following way. 

Qhaages in the organization atid con^ant of education are determined to 
. a major extent by ^supportive changes in the workplace. Not only does the 
historical analysis reinforce this corjiclusion, but- so does the analysis of . 
why so many educational, reforms ha.ve failed when ^thlere is no corresponding 
modification pf the organization and content of the production process. ^ 
(Carnoy and Levin* 1976.) Mechanical 'a tteip^ts^ to alter the functions of 
schools without supportive modifications of the workplace do not provide 
incentives for the groups involved in the schooling process to modify their ^ 
^ bekavior. As we no ted In an earlier section, a itiajor reason th^t adminis- 
trators were Trilling to adapt- schools to the requirements of business 
^ organization at the end, of the nineteenth and begimiing" of the ^^twentieth 
^ centuries was that the new. organizational methods had appeared to provide 
the basis for economic expansion, progress, and prestige that had enabled 
the U.S. to become a world power (Callahan 1962). Likewise, students and 
their families^ were more likely to se^k schooling willingly and without 
compulsion as they saw the increasing importance of forimal schooling credent 
tials in obtaining job's in the expanding industrial sector and in obtaining 

social mobility. ■ - 

More to the point, basic changes in schooling follow changes in- the 
workplace because it has largely been the workplace that has created the 
basic perspectives which influence -our perceptions ^out other organizations 



and our own life decisions. For ^example, we noted that when the workplace 
lacks, opportunities for advancement, .students and teachers will |fake their 
schooling tasks less seriously and test scores will fall. That is, attain-r 
ment of the traditional objectives no • longer ens,ure success or justify the 
efforts when their value declines in the labor market. Butj alternatively 
as the organization of work changes in other (jirectidns and sets out new 
incentives for workers, there exist supportive conditions for change in 
educational institutions. First, such changes ^in th'e workplace will create^ 
an image of progress that will be transmitted to the' schools througli^botli 
official and unof f ;Lcial channels. Schools that adapt quickly to the new 
t^quir^ments ^/f±Xi have' greater success in placing their graduates than those 
that do not. 

V 

^ .Second, employees in occupati\)ns' that will he' affected by changes will 
^nd*.to embody them in their childrearing practices and in their Expectations 
for the schools. That parents transmit -to their own children the values 
that create success in their own ^Occupations is reflected in studies, of • 
accupational socialization (M.- Kohij 1969). • Further, as changes in the nati|^e 
of ' work become obvious to -students and te/achers, they, too, have" a shared 
incentive to modify their behavior. 'Through both formal and informal means, 
basic changes in the structure and content of work tend to alter the con*- 
sciousness of workers and managers. Moreover, as citizens, voters, parents, 
and businessmen change, the new attitudes are tra^mitted to students, 
teachers, administrators, school boards, and l.e^slatures . Essentially, \ 
tBe sthools.-b/BCome engulfed in a new social reality which creates powerful 
incentives and pressures for altering their functions, to^ conform/with the ^ 
changes in the workplace. ' * ^ • 
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Spe cific Ejditiftational Reforms * , ' • .r 

Given t:fi.^5\process of educational change, the stage Is set for suggest- 

• ^Z-. . ■ * • ' ■ . ^ 

ing particular educaftiotia^l retpnnLS that are likely to- succeed in tl^e future- 
Essentially, the; successful educational reforms will be those. that corres- 
pond toK the alteratious of th^ workplace and- the attendant requirements for^ 

. ■ •. ' ' ' " 

work socialization^ In the previous' section we suggested that the most likely 
■ . \ • * * ' * ♦ ■ - ■' ^ 

■ ' ' ' ' ' '•■^< * 

reforms in work ^i^e those of a micrd-n)olitical nature*, altering* the internal 

■ ■ ^ , ■ • . \ ■ ' ' ' . ■■" ^ 

governancey^f work organizations. , In general, these woiild increfase the 
..participation of Workers Ifi determining the natufe, supervision, allocaftion 

• ■ v.: , • r' . , V 

and .scheduling o| work t^aks as well as training. ^ / 

:^ The emphasis on iilcre^ed worker partidipation generally and autonomous 
work groups or teams specif icaily w^uld suggest a number of new workei: _ . 
attributes that aj:e not a higti priority of the f)resent, schooling process. 

^ ■ ■ ' ^ - '"'v " ■ ■ , ' . . • ■ 

First', workers would need to hatye greater abi^iti^s to function, in groups, 

' . ■ " ^ . ■ ■ ^ ' '^--t'--.^ ^ ' 

sihcQ the work team would need to o|)erate"as a mini-democracy where many ' 

decisions would be made by xon^erisuSiS^^ of the group would require a 

, background in participating In a collective decision process- Second, . 

workers would need to have the ability to mak^, individual decisions t;o a 

greater extent than under the present'^system ^eill^g^h job and its decision- 



potential are highly circumscribed by the division, of ll®'^^ Under a part- 




icipatory or team approach there would be much more room for persor 
judgment that would affect productivity^ Thus workers wpuld need to in- 
crease their decision-making and ^ problem-solving capacities at both the 
individua'I and group levels. 

* Since the memtifers of the Xi/ork gjroup would share and rotate tasks, e^ch 
njeml^er would nfeed to have the capacity to develop expertise in a variety of 
" work roles. This requirement imp^ie^ that th^ members of the group could be 
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I assumed t0 haye minimal competencies in all of the basic skills that underlie 
these different rol)^s. That is, a common base of knowledge would be pr-esumed 
in ordet for team member's to learn tli6 various functions of the work group;! 
Foulrth*,^ workers woti^d need to have tlje capacity, to train each othei; for 

^ these various work roles, since , a' significant amount of training would take.- 
place among members of ea^^^rk team,- And, finally, the ability to cooper- 
ate with othei^s would be crucial since the success of the team would be 
highly dependent upon the praf icieAcies of the group in sharing ide^s, -work / 
tasks,- training, arid so on. ^ * 



• . . ' Accordingly,^ there would be at le^^st five dimensions that would require 
, . major organizational phajiges in the educational system to prepare workers.^ 
\ • for greater worker participation and a group ,or team mode of work organiza- 

^' tion: (1) ability to participate in group. decisions; (2) capacity for 

increased . individual decision-making; (3) minimal competencies in^ basic 

♦ * ^ ■ ^ . . ....... ..^-^ V ^. 

slciirs; '(4) capacity to receive'and give training to colleagues; and 
(5) cooperative skills.^ Eyen at the present time there exist various edu- ^ * 
%ati6iial reforms that could attetjd to each of these dimensions of socializar- 
tion, and's titirough new efforts in these directions it is certain that others • 
would arise. , , ' 

^ Table 3 presents. ^ome of the educational reforms that we would expect 
to be induced by a widespread shift ta worker participation and autonomous 
work groups or te^ams. Although each dimension of change in worker sociali- 
zation is associated in the table with specific educational reforms, the 



reforms will overlap substantially with each other in the edudational context 
That is, we would exp^c^ a new organizational shape th^t-, incorporated |hese ' 
and similar changes. , 
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. .' Table 3 . . ^ > 
Projected Educational Reforms 
Induced by Shift to Worker Participation and 
Autonomous Work Groups or J^eams 



Dimension of "Change 
Group decision^making 



Individual decision-making 



III Minimal competencies for all 

, IV Collegial training 
V Cooperative skills 



Educational Reform 

— greater democracy in school 
^ organiza'tion 

— ^mphasi^ on group projects and 

i 

teamwork ^ , 

# 

— 9 gre^ei: degree of integration by 
race, ability, and social class 

*~ team teaching 

— group dynamics * r 

greater emphasis on problem 
solving in curriculum 

mastery learning 

— criterion-based tests , 

— peer teaching 
—cooperative problem solving 
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-D 

Group .Decision-Making - " . 

0.5^ 'o€ the ceigitraJb dif^ei:eapes .betweeja -the ^e^ent-^^ orgairLzatrion of 

work a^ndj tha^ of autonomous work groups is tlj^e emphasis on group decision-^ 

• • . . ■ ■" ■ . X \ ■ ' ^ ' . ■ . 

making for the latter. Members of the group must, be able to resolve a large 

-number of issues with respect to the^ planning,' execution., .and evaluatijjpn of 

the functions of the group as well as to txain, select, and ^counsel members 

of the grbup with respect to -satisfying group productivity. In order to 

prepare persons fo?; these roles, ^ the educational system would need to provide 

- a set of experiences thar inculcate the abilities to function as a group. • 

Ther'e are several^ educational reforms that correspond with this dimen- 
' •« • , 

sion of change. ' First, micro-^^pdlitical reforms of educational institutions 

would increase the amount of participation in educational decisions of ■ 

45 " ' » ' ■' ■ ■ 

Students and trainees. That is, schools would Ije char:acteri.zed by partlci- 

\ 

pative dejmocracies to a much greater extent than they are at present with 
^respect to decisions on hiring, curriculum, -resource allocation, arid reso- 
lution of conflict. While the exact forms of participative democracy cannot 
be predicted because of the many alternatives that might emerge, it is poss- 
ible that students, ^teachers, administrators, and parents might. choose 
V^epresentatives to compris.e a governing board for the school. In large 
institutions and colleges, such political representation might take place at 
departmental, an'd other decentralized levels as well as at the governing 

ft 

board locus. ^The agendas for such meetings would be widely ^ir^cula ted, and 
the forum would-be open to members of the various constituencies.. On a 
daily b'asi's, minor jconflicts might be resolved directly among the various 

persons, and an ombudsman' or grievance procedure couid be us^d to solve 

i- . - -r^ - ' 

differences 'that a're not resolvable through less formal ch^iijiels^ 

-> A second alteration would be an emphasis on group projects and teaiwork 
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on student assignments and school activities.. ^ Instead of the present' focus 
on individual responsibility for assignments* and individual copipetltion among 
sttidents for grades and other rewards, there would be a shift to students 
working in groups with the reward for performance conferred oa the group.. 
Not only wo&ld this type pf approach be applied to athletic activities as 
under the present system, .but it would pervade other' instructional ^nd extra- 
mural activities as welL. In sqme cases the teams would be comprised of 

persons*^* drawn from a tiumber 'of grade levels, and in oth^r cases the teacheits 

^ ■ 4 - J* ■ 

and pther personnel would participate a^ members of ioint teacher-student 

groups. Students would- learn to see their relations to the success of the 

group ra.ther than in a narrower and egotistical way as at present. " - 

Third, the fact that work 'teams would be composed of persons 4^^^ 

from a wide variepy of backgrounds and facing a wide variety of tasks would 

require a much greater integration of .schools and classrooms^by soci^l.'class , 

race, and aMlity. Under the '^resdnt hierarchical forms of p^jpduction there , 

Is a qeedJtp provide a stratified workforce .that . is differentiated by occupa- 

tional position, and the" schodls seem'to be^ organizedi to -reproduce this 

occupational structure by pr<eparing the young for the occupation'al levels of . 

^ * 46 

their parents as we stated earlier. But the reduction in hierarchy and 
.individual competition in the workplace, and the emphasis pn teams will mean 
that workers must, be prepared to a greater extent to share similar experiences 
regardless of their backgrounds. - 

Fourth J the emphasis on group '""decision making will be much more 
supportive of team- teaching than is the present system.^ Coopteration among, 
teaching and administrative personnel as well as students will be an impor- 
tant organizational component i^ the schools when the objective is to prepare 
the young for functioning as members of groups. Finally, it will be necessary 
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to provide some draining in group dynamics in the schools. Without resorting 

to a grievfilnce mechanism, conflicts can be resolved through sharing certain 

values^ about th6 function of the group* and learning to partd^cipate in the 

•• ' »•* 

group in a constructive way. This mean^ that students must share positive ' 

* 

experiences in balancing their' individual needs with those of the group. 
Various approaches to group dynamics will contribute to this end .as well * . ' 
as' the team orientation of • the curriculum. 

Individual "Decisibn-making 

Not only does the present approach *to work require less group.-iuter-^ 
action, but it also requires less individual decision-making because the 
character of many "jobs is' invariant with respect to the personal attributes 
of th^ job holder. Under a more participative' form of work organlzatiQn, 
individvikls will have a much wider scope for decision-making with respect to 

« ' I . 

how they allocate their time and effoirts. Accordingly, there are likely tp 
be changes in the curriculum that, increase the em|)hasis on problem ^olving 
rather than memorizatioti -and routinization of learning. While the latter 
functions are important for routinized' and repetitive job tasks, it is the - 
former that is necessary as the scope of the worker becomes relatively mote 
independent. Not only wi,ll such problem solving approaches become important 
in courses that emphasize skills of communication, computation, and manual ^ 

activities, but they :wlll also be necessary in the political domain wjiere 

*■ 

the individual must be able t;o utilize information to m'ake personal decisions 

that will enable him or her to participate productively at the group level. 

Minimal Competencies for All * * . 
^ ' ' « 

Existing methods of work organization require a large differentiation 
in skills possessed by workers. But, autonomous groups and other participative 
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approaches to work necessitate a great* deal of job sharing and rotation and 
the filling- in for absent workers by colleagues. In order for this to be 

possible and for workers to be trainable for a wide yariety' of responsibil- 

• • • * 

ities, there are probably minimal competencies in both academic subjects 

and in problem sd^lving and Other relevant techniques that must be achieveld . 

by all student^ in preparation fot entry into a team approach.. One of the 

educational bases for achieving th^se results is maste^ry learning where the 

• %* ^'^ 
•objective of the curriculum is to provide minimum competencies in important 

domains for all student;s (B. Bloom 1976 and J. Bfock 1971). * In addition to 

the use qf a curriculum approach based upon the mastery learnin,g ^)aradigm, 

we would expect to see a wider" use of *criterion-based tests. ^ 

At the present time the educational system relies heavily upon norma-^ 

tive tests wljich -are- designed to assess-how a student performs relative to 

other^. That is, they are essentially useful only to rank students among " 

their peers, no-t to ,assess-what a studetit Ipows. In contrast, criterion- q 

based tests set out the criteria df pe'rformance that are considered to be 

important and test to see how well students perform, givein tho.se criteria. 

Since the criteria can be based upon specific tasks that a competent person 

. >^ • . ^ • • ' • 

should be expected ^ to achieve, it is possible to evaluate how competet^jtl an 
individual is in a' given domain. It would seem that criterion-based , tests ^ 
are much more easily adaptjed to the needs of establishing minimal competencies 
for all youth than are the traditional noimatively-based tests that are only 
designed to rank students without revealing what- they know or are able to do • 
on a particular task.^ . ^ ♦ " 

» i , 

Collegial Training 

To a large degree the shiftf to work teams and autonomous work groups 



will be accompanied by an increase ^n on-the-job training for the meribers 
and by the members. That is, many of the requirements of the work team 
will be taught yithin the team by member colleagues. In contrast ,rthe 
educational and training structures that prevail at the present are organized 
more aloag hierarchical and specia\ized lines whej"e experts and professional ' - 
educators train students or trrainees wl^.|.re subordinates.* The ability to 
train and be trained by colleagues is a proficiency that can be inculcated 
through making peer teaching a regular process at elementary-secondary and' 
post-secondary levels (Melaragno and Newmark 1971) , By teaching, f el Iqyr students 
at the same grade level or at lower ^rade levels, a cooperative approach to 9 
, job training would seem to be a natural extension. - ' 

Cooperative Skills ' ' - 

In addition to all of the dimensions of change required for socializing 
persons to work in groups,^ one must add a set of gdnefal, cooperative skills. 
TfaajL thei problems that will be faced by tke^work group will not only ^ 
require the/abilities to mak6 group decisions, but to cooperate in seeking, 
solutions to problems or exploring alternatives. There are a variety of 
educational approaches to inculcating cooperative behavior that might be 
considered in setting out instructional programs. (Johnson and Johnson 
1974.) ^?hese methods might be developed and api^lied more fully in the 
design. and implementation of inatruction. 



Other Trends 



In addjj^on to the particular dimensions and their |LSSociatj&d educa- 

■ ' I / ^ 

tional reforms that would be likely to emerge under more participative work 
reforms, there are two general changes that appear to be important. Although 
recurrent education is not likely to be adog^ted widely at the present for the 
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reasons that were discussed in a previous section, it is likely that the 
concepts of recurrent education would "become much more, implemen table under 
a system of worker partic^ipation. The reasons for' this are that the in- 
creased flexibility o'f work roles and the tendency towards horizontal 
mobilitfy implied by the flattening of the job hierarchy will emt)hasize 
career progress in terms of service on different teams. over the life-cycle. 
While a substantial amount of training can , probably take p^ace on the job 
itself through peer teaching, some job changes may require additional formal ^ 
education an^ training in the classroom, Accofdingly , the recurrent Educa- 
tion approach will become more functional, andj the use of "educational 
sabbaticals" will probably become more coiranon as employers provide continua-j' 
tlon of salary and other benefits while workers retool their skills or' learn . 
new ones jCvon Moltke. and Schneeivoigt 1977). Educational entitlements might' 
"also be provided by "the government for such purposes (Norman "Kurland (edO 1977) 

Finally, there will' probably be a shift in the aggregate from formal 
pro.grams in educational institutions to formal and informal training on the 
job. That is, to a large degree the kinds of competencies that will ^e 
needed to wor}c in grbups, * to cooperate, to rotate tasks, to adapt to new 
techniques, and so on, will be ones that can be attained more readily on 
the job than in an educational context that is removed from the workplace. 
Accordingly, it seems Reasonable that there will be some substitution over 
the long run of training on the job in place of formal education. The 

jp^en t, of this shift is 4i£ficult to predict. 

' . ' i> . ■ 

SUMMARY . • , ' 

In this section we attempted to show the types of educational reforms 
that will arise in response to the anticipated changes in the nature of work. 

, ') . ' • • ' • 
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New patterns of work organization "imply changes in the socialization of 
workers, and educational reforms represent a major response for creating 
the new set of worker characteristics. The predicted shift from the present 
work organization to more participative forms generally and to autonomous. . 
work groups and teams specifically suggests particular changes in worker 
proficiencies and behaviors. The corresponding set of educational reforms 
that would accbmmodate t:hese changes was suggested. 

In general we have argued that educational reforms -will become probable 
when the paths of the educa^tionaL sector and the work sec to;:.<*diverge with 
respect to the reproduction of labor power for capitalist and government enterprise 
As long as the transition from educatlt^n- to .work is a smooth one, attempts at ecluca* 
tional reform will not be likely to succeed, particularly'^if challenge 
the stable equilibrium between the two sets of institutions. But as diver- » 
gencies arise beitw^en the paths and needs Of the education and work sectors, 
conflicts will arise that will threateA the stability of both schools and 
the workplace. Reforms in both arenas will forge a new synthesis of corres- 
ponding relationships which will tend to deteriorate anew. over time to 
stimulate a 'new age of reforms. In the final section of this, volume, we will 
review this dialectical functioning and Suggest some of its implications for 
educational planning. 
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Vll. gONSE^UENCES FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

;^Ee* purpose, this monograph V^s to set out the nature of changes in 

t^5^*%^ that will' be initiated by a movement toward greater ddnjocracy 

■/■' ■ " ' ' 

►aiid w<^rker particip|:tion in the work ifenterprise and to trace its implica- 

tions for the educatd9iial sysbem and educational planning ► In-order to 

addlress these phenomena, it was necessary to provide an analysis of the 

relationship between education and work,. The two traditional views provided 

by the social growth perspective of 'Dewfey and th^ 'social :efficiency one 

of the -functionalists y^Mm^^<^''h^' inadequate for understanding the 

dynamics of change in work litid ^^ducation: Eqco,i^^ a dialeG<tical explah- 

ation was given that provided a basis for both stability and change in terms 

of correspondence atid contradiction both within and .be>tween the structures . 

' ^ . ■ ♦ • . ' ' . ' ^ . . \ 

of education and work. . ^. 

In the initial phases of industrial development, the -schools emerged 
to socialize' workers for capitalist enteijt^-se, and Tthey str:eamlined their 
operations and expanded to meet the changing requirements of monopoly 
capitalism and state bureaucracy. But, in recent; years they have di^j^erged 
somewhat in fuction as they have increasingly obeyed their own independent 
^dynamics., The result h^s been that the dynamics of the schools and of the 
workplace have ^diverged to such an extent that the expah^Uon of production 
and the reproduction of labor power for both capitalist and state Enterprise 
have become increasingly arduous. Rather than mediating the internal contra- 
dictions of the workplace, the' effect of the educational system has been to 
increase conflict and the m^if estations of those contradictions. / 

Inpreasingly we will observe an extensive period of both work and 
educatiqnal reforms ' to pull* the educational system back once again into 
correspondence with the system- of production. But, the reforms will derive 
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from' the dynamics of the dialectic of correspondence and contradictipn ^ 
rather than from a purposive act of educational planning ajid reform. This 
is riot to say that there is not a role for the educational planner and 
'reformer, but"^ Jt is important to understand the very different nature of 
that role under a dialectical reality! This difference in orientation . 
becomes clear when one considers thenat^ure of a dialectical view of organi- 
zations and contrasts it with the Assumptions that underlie the planning view. 

A dialectical view is fundamentally committed to the concept of 
. process. The social wdrld is in a continuous state of brecomihg - 
socfial arrangements which seem- fixed and permanent are temporary^ 
arbitjar^j patterns, and any observed social pattetn is regarded 
as one among many possibilities'." Theoretical attention is focused 
, ttpon the transformation through which one set of arrangements gives 
way to another. Dialectical ^nalysi,s involves a search for funda- 
mental principles which account for the emergence and dissolution 
of specific social orders (Benson ,19.77:3) . " 

, . In our presentation we emphasized the forces for both stability and ^ ^ 

change that have dominated the education and work relationship. But, these 

are very much , at variance with the fundamental premises and approach of t;he 

planner. In order to demonstrate ^these differences, it is important to 

emphasize certain elements, of what might be called the ideology of the 

educational planner. . 

Educi^tlonal Planning as Ideology ^ / . 

There arre at least three underlying assumptions to the ideology of 

educational planning. The first is that a major* pun)ose of the educational 

f» • - 
system is. to solve "such problems as poverty, oppression, and uneven political 



and social participation. The second element is based upon the tacit 
assumption that social change takes place through social planning and manage- 
ment rather than ^y other processes. The third aspect presumes that the oniy 
limits to changing society through educational planning and reform are an 



■ , -lis- . • . ^ 

inadequate ' resource base^ an insufficient knowledge base, or a lack of 
appropriately- grained planners. Let us address ea'ch of these in turn.. 

- The first element proceeds from the rather peculiar premise that 
poverty, prejudice, repression, and-* domination are considered to be univer- 
.sally repugnant to all societies and all of their members. It is assumed 



unquestionably that societies wish to , rid themselves of these cancers, but 
the only way thau they can be excised is. by utilising the educatiot^al . 
system. Such a view implies that (a) the wealthy wish to redistrilbute their_ 
wealth and income to the poor; (bO dominant political groups wish to ^shafe 
their power with the disenf fancjhised ; and (c) e;cploitaticJn and repressioan 
of the weak by the powerful is a product of ignorance* Somehow, it 
assumed that thene is consensus on ttjjgise issues j but the solutions cannot 
be effecte'd wiphout educatiiig.^he poor, disenfranchised, and oppressed so • 
that in the future they can be '*more equal." 

. - \ 

More specifically this element of tha planning ideology assumes and 
promotes two tacit beliefs. First, the 'political p^^^oblems of societies 
have been resolved in favor of a benign , consensus , but it is\ ne^ssary ^f^or 
the educational system to make, that political consensus a reality. And, 
second, the "better'' society is necessarily one that must wait until the 
-future, when the people are appropriately educated. I would argue that 
the ^continuing functioning of the societies to produce unspeakable poverty 

- 1 ; ■ . . . 

and. squalor on the, One hand and unimaginable wealth on the other; to 
sanction a ruling class and a disenfranchised one; and to sponsor political^ 
economic, ^nd physical -repression is evidence enou^ that the political 
problems have not been 'resolved by consensus, and they will not yield to 
a "technical'^ solution at some future time through the use of the educational 
system., - IVd 



The second element of thfe planning ideology is the. view that social 
• change is essentially a planned 'or managed phenomenon. Despite the plethoira 
of alternative theories on thow social change comes about (Appelbaum ,1970 ; 
Paulston 1976), jj^he educational planner has selected 1:he one viewpoint that 
places him at the forefront in manipulating the levers of change. Thus, 
the liter.a,ture of educatidinal planning is couched in terminology that 

■ ,^ ■ . \. : ■ ' ' ' ' V 

suggests^ that educational- planners, reformers, and policy speyfialists have 

a substantial control over social outcofies. Yet, the evidence that basic 

* i ■ .' 

changes in the educational process can te planned that will alter 'social ' 



•outcomes will not emerge^ ' That is, it is the external appearance of plan- 
ni^ and its rationality that have, become the symbol of change itself. If 
plaiaers and reformers lise such terminology as change agents , managed change 
and pjjtnned change , they and their followers tend to believe that the use Iv 
of the language and the logic of rational cfhange- imply a control of the V * j 
change procefifs itself. In contrast, a review of th^^'^^ducatio.nal j-eform and, 
implementation literature suggests that the rhetoric of reform is^probably 
its most important manifestation rather than the changes that it claims to 

. p^qduae (Charters l97i| Gi^S, Bernstein 1971; Sarason 1971) • 

For example, it . is^sobering to consider the experience at implem^ri^^ 

^ven nominal planned reforms that attempted to intervene in the educational 
process in the United^ States. For several decades there have existed 
projects to restrain teachers in s'^ubjecfe matter, teaching methods, knowledge 
of particular cultural groups, new modes of curriculum organization, ^nd 
so OH. ,At a^more specific level there have been attempts to alter tradi- 
tional staffing patterns, and to implement team-teaching approaches, open 
classrooms, flexible modular scheduling, educational radio ^nd television, . 
racial desegregaltion, and changes in school governance. There is no Evidence 



tt supports the view :th^^ tliese attempts have, made any difference an any 

'measurable outcome or process of schooling, and in many cases it 'vs not 

' ^ * ^ • ^ . (? ' • \ 

eveiiv clekr tliat anything • other than their external appearang^s were\ even 

^ ^ ' % - 

initiated (P. Berman arid' M. McLaughlin 1975). * 

^ ■ ^ ^ ' ' ■ 

The third element o£ the' idaology- assumes that the pnly limits tio 

,^^*chang^ng society through educatiohaX pJLannin^ are insufficient resource^, ' 

an inadequate knowledge baseji^ or lack- of appropriately-trained planners. 

. ^ \ . . ; ^, ^' .• ' • - 

In ^^he first case it*is argued thfi^t the- resources ^at^are made available 

for educational planning arid initiation of the plans are not sufi^^ient 

to ^upjfe^'rt the educational changes that are necessary for 'the solution of. 

SQcial problems. In this event,' the remedy is to obxain a' larger share 

of the government budget. In the second case it is Wintained.'thar some. 



of the technical knowledge that is:^^cessary to impxpve educatipnal and 
^cial outcomes is not yet available. The prescription for this situation- 

- is a greatet investm:ent iri research to uncover the crucial technical rela-* 

- tions on such matters as) the determinants of scholastic achievement- or more 
cost-ef f ectiver^ethods of providing educational ^services pr prroviding the 
proper type of education to improve productiv/ity and citizenship. In the 
case of a lack of appropriately- trained planners, the obvious diagnosis 

is to train more>pf them and- to improve the proficiencies of existing educa- 

tional planners. Thus, ^ the ideology assumes that any limits of educational 

■■ . ■ ^ ,, ' . ■ \ 

planning can ^e overcome by obtaining increased resources, pursuing addi- 
' tional research, and training new planners while upgrading the proficiencies.; 
of existirig onesl • - - «. 

In contrast, we have argued that educational planning will succeed-^ / 



on 



ly when it is consistent with the dialectical' phase in which it is 



initiated. In periods of correspondence and relatively unfettered social 
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reproductioB and 'utilization 'of 'JLab(^ power^ there are three typ,es of tasks • 
that can be undertaken »successfully by educational planners • ^ .• ' 

First, therei iS the ca^e whe^re the goal of the planner' is ' essentially 
logistical. This is true when educational planning is limited to suth ' 
exercises as *the design ^and location of new school buildings or thje expan- 
sion of teacher training or.-^the provision of student transportation 

. ^ ^ ■ \ . - ' . • V V ■■ ■ - > ; •» : 

; seryicas^^,.... Gip^en a^ ade^quate budget, knowledge base, and trained p'lanners, 

it is possible to construct and initiate, a plan for constructing new school 
V plants or increasing teachgr;^ainlng or ari;:ang;ing appropriate transportation; 

services.' Education^ planners can be as successfuJL at logistical exercises 

as c^n other' planners.. 
' .■i -^.,: Second, there is the ca'se where the planner will set out the require-r 

ments for 'educational changes that do riot threaten or appear to threaten the 

present operations^ of othfer institutions or .dominant groups .in the society. 

J- . " - ■ ' ' 

• A:\gobd example of this is curriculum reform that does not challenge the 
existing social order. For example, it should be pQ^siM^--to.zaieMg.lap.v.ahd 

^ iinpi ement^aTiew approach to science education 'for the primary grades. In 

• * . ' . ... ' . 

this case the planners would assist other educators in the construction of 

curriculum, the training and retraining of teachers, thfe ^creation and 
' distribution. of instructional liiaterials, and the other tasks which are nec- 
essary for a successful development ^nd implementation ♦ E^en so, there may 
be formidable 'obstacles to adoption of the "iniioyations as -historical 
analyses have shown (Berman and McLaughlin 1975) . 

Third, there is thelcase where 'educational planning conforms to the . 

•^^ ; »\ 
changed that are consis^tetft with the momentum of the \dialectic. For 

example, the success* of planning and implementing educational expansion in 

developing societies, is a case in point. Most of thesjp societies are 

/ X ici 
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predicated upon a development model in which an attenipt is 'made to attract 
foreign investment. But, business of investors is to make profits, 

n9t to assist societies inr developing or becoming more nearly egalitarian 
and democratic. The attractiveness of investment in developing nations is 
attributable directly to' the prospects of securing enormous profits with 
little rigk. These conditions are satisfied when there is a large reserve 

« ■ I • 

army of trained labor' that is< not permitfed' to organize in 'its own behalf. 
Such a labor force' can be exploiteci at low wages for -long hours without 
concern about their safety and health.' The role of educational expansian 
in such ^ setting is to reproduce labor power -for multinati^onal, capitalist 
firms while keeping the labor miarket slack, so that- labor costs remain low 
and workers caii be exploited^ given their- lack of alternatives. 

It is little wonder that the educatiojial systems of many developing 
countries have expailded, far beyond tl^t which would be justified by 
available job^v ladustry, government, and, the local elites who were the 
principle domestic beneficiaries of foreign investment promoted the educa- 
tional expansion,, and parents created a strong social demand for more 

•schooling for their oT^ga children in order not to fall behind in the quest 
for social mobility* and s^tatus. Of course, in the aggregate the expansion 
of the schools meant that an iridividual would need'more and. more schooling 
to maintain even a low position in the society* Eiit, this entire consCella- 
tion of farces served to foster a;n educational strategy fot .expanding the 
amount of exploitable trained labor. Such .strategiea hav.e often been ^ * 
buttressed by loan^ from the countries that were benefiting from the profits 
of foreign investment, with particular emphasis on the use of educational 

' media .exported from the advanced societies. And, generally the educational 
reforms that were designed to make thUs expansion, more rapid and- efficient 
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have teaded to be successful. That' this pi;'ocess of over-expansion will 
undermine the existing political and economic -institutions over the longer 
^ run is a real possibility in these sitliations. But, it is hardly a purposive 
element of the planning strategy. ' ^ 

But in periods of pvert conflict and changa> the educational planner 

r • 

will be laden with a new ag^nda.^ The divergence between the" functions of 
the educational system and the requireme^s of the workplace will stimulate 
an extensive. period of educational andi workplace reforms to create a new 
synthesis of correspondence between the two institutions. This very active 
phase of reform will create new tasks for the educational planner in the 
design and implementation o'f the reforms. What is significant , of course, 

, . ' V'"' j ■ " ■ ' " ■ . 

is that the role of the planner will be essentially logistical rather^than 

instrtiniental. Paradoxically, reforms which might not have been attainabl^e 

« - . >. ' ' 

in an earlier per^iod will, now become dominant, while some traditional . 

educational practices will subside. Yet, the educational planner will be a 

technician in assisting th^ process, npt an architect. The planner will 

attend to the details of innplementation, not the ^rategy of change. 

While the more heroic' aspects of educational planning are surely 

deflated by"" this assessment, it would s^em to be a more useful and productive* 

" context for thinking about both the potential and limits of educational 
planning than the morfe prevalent view of , planning and managing social change. 
The latter concept of planning has neithfer an historical basis, nor does it 
have predictive value. OnjLy when the educational planning exercise is 

' placed in its proper perspective will we be able 'to assess properly its 
function and performance. With or without educational planners, it iar likely 
that we wiM see greater workplace democracy over the n^xt generation and 
corresponding changes in the educational system. Good educational*^lanning 
may go far to make that transition a smoother one. 
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, , FOOTNOTES 

This monograph is based heavily upon the contributions of the author 
to a much more ambitious prolect carried out by the Center for E^nomic - 
Studies oh "Educational Implications of Industrial Democracy." Much of 
the support for that project was derived from the Kational Institute 
of Education of the- U.S. Department df Health, Education, and Welfare 
as well as the support of the author as a Fellow in 1976-77 at the 
Center for Advanced Studies in the Behavioral Sciences by the National 
Science Foundations and the Sp:encer Foundation. The complete study 
will be published in the futtire by Henry M. Levin and Martin Camoy and 
others under the tentative title^ The Dialectic of Education and -Work . 
' * * . . - ' ' 

The most important educational theorist who advocated this view was 
Da.vld" Snedden . See his biography in.Drost 1967. Also, a comparison 
of the views of Dewey and Sneddon is fojund in Arthur Wirth 1977*. 

It is imi^ortant to point out that this section will focus on a general 
analysis of the historical relation between education and work. The - 
purpose is to examine this history in a dialectical^ context. No attempt 
is made to carry out. separate analyseis for men' and women or for different 
races pr^ industries. However, some insights are offered on these aspe,cts, 
and present research is attempting to apply the more gerjieral analysis 
to these^* specific groups. . ^ 

This interpretation is consistent with the specific transformations 
of the school during this period as well as the more general effects that 
"scientific management" had in molding personal values and political ones. 
On the former see Tyack 1974; Callahan 1962; and Meyer, Tyack, Nagel, and 
Gordon 1977. On the latter, see Haber 1964 and Noble 1977. 

The import^ance of the Massachusetts example is that it was an early leader 
among the states in American education. In this sense, it represented a 
harbinger of what was to come. It is important to note that Horace Mann 
had little politihal or bureaucratic power. Rather, ±t was his philosophic 
and persuasive power that make him important in this. movement. 

The development of this section owes much to the earlier work of Michael — 
Carter 1976. While my formulation of the dialectical relationship 
is somewhat different than Carter's, my thinking on this subject has been 
heavily influenced by his analysis. 

The most basic of these contradictions is that reflected in the capitalist 
relation itself. Capitalist owners and workers have different class interests 
The former wish to maximize their profits and the accumulation of capital, 
while" the latter wish to obtain as large a wage as possible while minimizing 
their contribution to a labor process that is alien to their personal needs. 
But, maximum profits and capital accumulation depend upon the extraction 
of a maximum of work from the. employee while paying the t^orker only the 
minimum requirement for the reproduction of his or her labor power. As 
we noted,, cap it ailsm mediates this ' contradictioa through the hierarchal 
and minute division of labor as well as an educational system that contributes 



to the reproduction of th6 social* division of labor under capitalism. See 
K. Marx 196?: Parts III-Vl and 1964. 

tf* « • 

^i- ■ ' ■ . ■ 

8. For the UiLited States see R. Freeman 1976 and for Western Europe see H. 

Levin 19 76^ ' - ' . 

i 

9. U.S. estimates of economic growth can be found in Fromm 1976. For 
Western Europe more generallyT^see OECD 1977. 

10. The displacement of high School graduates by college graduates in the- 
job que is discussed in Berg 1970 and Thurow 1975. 

11. Bergr 19-76 has arcued that th^.popV Equality of such data are indicators 

of the low priorities attached to workers by managers as well as the fact 
th^t such information might be interpreted as a reflection of poor manage- 
ment^ In the latter case' there is a disincentive to 'collecting and 
report^ing accutate time series on the symptoms of worker dissatisfaction. 
Also see Herrick J.975 for a discussion of the necessary data and their 
formulation. f . . 

*■ 

12. This is reflected in. such major investigations as Henle 1974 and > 
, Flanagan, Strauss, and Ulman 1974. ^ 

'\ • . ' V , • 

13. See for example, the following: T. F- '^Lyons 1972; Katzell and Yankelovich 
1975; Hedges 1973 and 1975;- Buifeau of National Affairs 1970; and 
Flanagan et al. 1974. 

14. B.L. White 1960; Newman 1974; and Schneider and* Snyder 1975 represent 
^ just a few example^ of this volumirious literature. 

15. jAn analysis of this phenomenon within the overall framework of contemporary 
U.S. monopoly capitalism is Wyckof f . 1975 . Herrick 1975 discusses ten aspects 

1^ of counter-productive labor activity and suggests methods for estitaating 
their "magnitude . 

16. The relationship between the social and technical context of the workplace 
is emphasized, especially fa the work of the Tavistock" group. See for' 
example, Emery and Trist 1960 and 1969. A comprehensive analysis of 

both theory and practice with respect to the s^cio-technical approach is 
Susman 1976. 

•^7 See Jdint Economic Committee (June 17, 1976) for an overall analysis of 

ESOPs. , » ^ . 

18. See H. Schauer for a critique. A liiajor structural conflict is the fact 
-that the legal obligation of corporate boards is to serve the interests 
of shareholders. To the degree tha't^ these obligations conflict with the 
concerns of workers, worker representatives are obligated to go against 
theifr^^Q^ interest. See Bastin 1976. 



19. For more details see Jenkins 1974a: ^Chap. 7; I. Adizes 1971; Vanek 
1971; Horvat 1976; Blumberg 196'8: Chaps, a and 9; H. Wachtel 1973. 
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20. For ekamlple, see'R. Walton 1975 far a specific discussion and X. Davis 
and A. Chems 1975 for 'a diverse set of perspectives on this tropic.. *rhese 
criteria also comport well with the conceptual framework set qut by 
•Her2berg'1966- , * ^ 

St T 

21. In the public sector this criterion might be the amount of resources 
controlled by the'agency. If an increase in productivity results in a 
decrease in budget and personnel — because ,pf greater efficiency — ^ 
there will be little managerial incentive .to increase productivity. See 
W. Niskanen 1971. 

22. For more detail see S. Marglin 1974 and H. Braverman 1974. i 
* ' ' 

23. See E. Kay 1976 for a general view of^the problems of middle managers 
and the causes of their discontent. 

24. This is an especially, important possiblity, given the empirical results 
that have tied highet productivity to increased worker participation. See, 
for example, P. Blumberg 1968: Chaps 5 and 6. 

25. While we have referred' to the rise of education in this context, the role 
of the state is reflected in E.P. Thompson 1964, Also, see Chapter 10 
of ^Levin and Carnoy, forthcoming. 

^^26. See for example, A. Glyn and B; Sutc>±ffe 1972 , .especially Chapter 8. 

27. Quoted in D. Wedderburn 1977:166. /Original taken from E. Blatstone and 
P. Davies 1976. Also see R. Hymaja^l973 and F. Furstenberg 1977. 

28. For commentaries on the earlier period s§e T.L. Johnsotl 1962. The 
latest legislation is summarized in Ministty \of Labour, Sweden 1975. The 
latter concerns itself primarily with the omission of paragraph 32 of 

the 1,906 agreement between the LO and 5AF which gave the employer the sole 
right to hire and fire. / 

29. For a description, see Rehn and Lundberg 1963 and Meidner and Andersson 1973 

30. Even during the high unemployment period of the thirties, working class 
consciousness did not seem to emerge as reflected in surveys of attitudes. 
S. Yerba and K Schlozmari 1977- 

31. In this respect the Work in America report might be given symbolic ^ 
itiportance beyond its ostensible recommendations. See U.S. Department of 

. Health, Education, and Welfare 1973. " , 

32. For a general analysis of internal labor markets see Doeringer and Piore 
1971. 

33. See the analysis of the, interrelations between hierarchy and participation 
in A. Tannenbatjm e£ al. 1974. ^ 

34. S^ for example, the studies cited in U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare^ Work in America , -1973: Chap, 4 and Appendix; Blumberg 1968; , 
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Jenkins 1974a; B." Smith 1976; and Katzell et al., 1977. , 

^35. See G. Susman 1975; E. Thorsrud 1975; Emeiry and Thofsrud 1969} Thorsrud, 
I Sorenson, and Gustavsen 1976; Bernstein 1976a; Davis and Trist 1976. 

w 'V ^ ' ■ , 

' 36. thoughtful analyses of particular forms of worker participation are 
found in Bernstein 1976a; Greenberg 1975 and BlWberg 1968. 

37. This account is taken primarily from R. Walton 1976 and L. Ketchum 1975. 

38. See The Economis t (May 29, 1976: 87) and >Business Week (May 19 ^ 1975: 52) , 

39. The information used h^re on the Scanlon Plan is derived from National ^ 
Commission on Productivity and Work Quality 1975; H.M.F. Rush 1973: 42-50; 
and D. Jenkins 1974a: .222-224. ♦ . 



40. Of course, the fact that an ESOP iis usually a management-initikted device 
to raise capital at a relativej^y low cost me^s that the existence of 

an ESOP does not mean that worker participation and control will necessarily 
follow. See Joint Economic Committee 1976. 

41. See,' for example, S. Marland 1974 and K. Hoyt ^ al . , 1972. 

42. See an elaboration of these criticisms in Behn et al. , 1974. Studs 
Terkel 1974 provides interesting insights on the dignity issue. Also 
see Grubb and Lazerson 1975. ^ 

43. In a^national U. S. survey in 1977, 83 percent of respondents approved this 
trend. Gallup 1977:36. 

' • ■ 

44. This issue was not considered by the special study of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, but it is consistent with the evidence provided in the* 
report. See Wi Hard Wirtz et al. , 1977 . , « 

45. Micro-political educational reforms refer to changes in the internal 
governance of education that alter the traditional decision-making process* 
For more. detail see H. Levin 1976a and Levin and Carrioy, forthcoming, Chap. 11, 

46. Also see K. Wilcox 1977 for an extensive empirical study that supports this 
conclusion. 
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